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CHAPTER I. 



"Bother!" said Madeline Clifford, as, with her 
nose flattened against the window-pane, she 
watched the steady down-pour of rain, which 
made her dread that a day's pleasure, long 
looked forward to, must be given up. 

It was, indeed, a dreary prospect on which the 
little girl gazed. 

It was a June morning, and in fine weather 
the view from the parlour window of Morleigh 
Cottage was a very pretty one. 

A sloping lawn went down to the sea-shore, 
from which it was only separated by a hedge, 
and when the sea was calm, and little boats with 
white sails flitted over its tranquil bosom, Made- 
line, who was full of poetry and sentiment, would 
clap her hands with joy, and assure her mamma 
" that, in her opinion, there was no place like 
Morleigh, and that to live where there was no 
sea view would be intolerable." 

B 



2 MADELINE CLIFFORD'S 

On the day, however, to which we particularly 
allude, Madeline's pet view was enveloped in 
mist. The clouds were heavy, the trees drip- 
ping, and the pretty standard roses bowed their 
heads, as the moisture and fitful gusts of wind 
played sad havoc with their brilliant blossoms. 

" I do believe," exclaimed Madeline, " that the 
rain is falling on purpose to vex me ; if we had 
not been going to the wood to-day the sun would 
certainly have shone, as it has done for so many 
weeks/' 

" Madeline/' said a gentle voice behind her, 
u do you forget that the continual sunshine has 
lasted so long that rain has been much wanted, 
and was even prayed for in church last Sun* 
day r 

" Yes, mamma, I know ; the country people 
say they will have a short crop of hay if rain 
should stay away much longer ; and Barrett, the 
gardener, told me yesterday that a few days' rain, 
even if it did knock his roses about a little, would 
do a mint of good to the flowers and shrubs ; 
but still I wish it had not rained just now ; it is 
very hard." 

" Ah ! my love, we must not always think of 
ourselves. We may hope for many a bright 
summer's morning which will £uit our expedition 
to the wood ; and besides, these little disappoints 
ments are often sent for a good purpose, to teach 
us how to bear the many trials and crosses which 
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are sure to occur even to those whose path in 
life is steeped in sunshine." 

"That is what you always say, and I suppose 
you are right ; but, indeed, I do feel disap- 
pointed." And Madeline wiped away a tear as 
she spoke. 

"I do not blame you for that," said her 
mother ; " but try to forget the expedition we 
had planned, and let us get over our lessons 
early, and who knows but that we may get a 
little stroll in the afternoon." 

Mrs. Clifford's patience was sadly tried that 
morning. Madeline did her best to fix her 
attention, but her mind appeared a perfect 
chaos. When a sum was done, and handed to 
her mother, German declensions figured half- 
way down the slate, and when, hoping at all 
events to secure the latter being accurately said, 
Mrs. Clifford asked her to repeat them, she began 
vehemently to construe, or rather misconstrue, 
the verb "avoir." The music lesson was, if 
possible, a greater failure, and, as might be ex- 
pected, Madeline wound up with a violent fit of 
crying, and Mrs. Clifford told her that whether 
the fine weather returned or not, the visit to the 
wood must be put off for a month, by which time 
she trusted her little girl would know better how 
to bear a disappointment. 

Madeline sighed, but did not dream of remon- 
strating, for her heart accused her of having 

B 2 



4 MADELINE CLIFFORD'S 

given way to her natural impulsiveness, and she 
knew her mother was never unjust 

The volatile, impulsive nature of her child was 
a source of deep anxiety to Mrs. Clifford. Made-» 
line was of a most affectionate nature, and 
generous to a fault; but she was passionate, 
giddy, and full of what she thought fun, but 
what really at times degenerated into mischief. 

Late in the afternoon the rain ceased, the sun 
shone once more, and Madeline gladly obeyed 
her mother's directions, that she should dress 
herself quickly and join her in the garden. 

" How bright and fresh the flowers and trees 
look, mamma, after the rain, and how sweet 
everything smells !" 

"You see, darling, the rain which annoyed 
you so much this morning has been of use after 
all; there is generally a bright side to every- 
thing if we could only see it." 

" Well, but," pleaded Madeline, " there is one 
thing that I know of that is dark all round and 
has no bright spot, and that is your leaving me, 
and dear Morleigh being sold." 

The tears started to Mrs. Clifford's eyes. " It 
is sad, indeed, both for you and me, that we 
must soon part ; but think of poor papa who has 
been alone so long, and the pleasure it will be 
to me to be once more with him. The Indian 
climate is so bad for children, or I should not 
leave you in England. Do not cry, my Made- 
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line, I shall leave you in safe hands, and you 
will often write and tell me how you are going 



on. 



" But that will not be the same as living with 
you," sobbed Madeline, " and I do not know 
grandmamma and Aunt Ruth, and I hate 
strangers." 

" Well, dear, I am not going to leave you just 
now, so there is no use in fretting beforehand. 
See, there comes Diver, quite as much pleased, 
I fancy, to get out as his young mistress." 

Diver, a fine brown water dog, jumped up on 
the little girl and nearly knocked her down. 
" Fie, fie, you rude fellow ! " she exclaimed ; " let 
us have a race to the sea-shore, and if you are 
good, I will throw a stick for you, and you shall 
have a nice swim." 

Away scampered Madeline and her dog, her 
merry laugh resounding through the garden; 
she had, as it were, thrown her grief behind her, 
and certainly she and her companion thought 
little of the respect due to the trim flower-beds, 
the pride of Barrett's heart; sometimes they 
cleared them at a bound, at others they ran 
through them, to the no small detriment of the 
bedding plants. 

"My poor little Madeline," said Mrs. Clif- 
ford, as she watched the gambols of her only 
and much -loved child, "how will she get on 
with her precise aunt and grandmother, who will 
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stamp all the young life out of her, and look upon 
her high spirits as ill weeds which must be rooted 
up ? How well I remember the dreary weeks I 
spent at Prospect, when Madeline was but two 
years old, and how thankful I was when the 
time came to settle down in this pretty cottage 
where Madeline has spent her happy childhood ! 
Well, it is wrong to repine ; my health is now 
restored, and I may hope to rejoin dear Walter, 
with a prospect of remaining with him until the 
regiment is ordered home. In another year, 
Madeline will be old enough, and, I trust, strong 
enough, to go to school, and I know my dear 
old schoolmistress will love her for her mother's 
sake." And somewhat comforted by that reflec- 
tion, the anxious mother joined her little one on 
the sea-shore, and as she looked at her blue 
eyes and sunny hair, and watched her graceful 
movements, she asked herself, " Could even her 
straight-laced sister-in-law be unkind to such 
an engaging child ? " 

Mrs. Clifford was an orphan, and, after receiv- 
ing a good education in England, 1 had been sent 
out to India to her only remaining relative, a 
cousin of her mother's, who had been appointed 
her guardian, and the trustee of her modest for- 
tune. Mr. Lester was a man of honour and pro- 
bity, and, having undertaken the charge of his 
young cousin, he thoroughly fulfilled his duty 
towards her ; but he had a family of his own, and 
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felt the care of a young and very pretty girl by 
no means a desirable addition to his family re- 
sponsibilities. It was therefore with much satis- 
faction, and in no unwilling spirit, that he 
transferred his ward to the object of her affec- 
tions, Captain Walter Clifford, who bore a 
high character in his regiment, and, though not 
a rich man, had some private means, and was a 
member of a highly-respectable English family. 

About a year and a half after Madeline's birth, 
Mrs. Clifford fell into delicate health, and the 
doctors said if she did not at once breathe her 
native air, they could not answer for the conse- 
quences ; so, most reluctantly, Captain Clifford 
parted with his Lucy, and sent her and their 
child to his mother's house, where they were to 
remain until the family doctor had decided on 
the locality most likely to be beneficial to the 
invalid. 

Her residence there was, as we have previously 
hinted, by no means marked by a white letter on 
the tablet of her memory, and she well remem- 
bered how thankful she was when Dr. Morton, 

* 

whose word was law at Prospect, pronounced 
the climate too cold for her delicate organisation 
and advised her removal to the south of Eng- 
land. The balmy air, and sunny climate, had 
done much for her, and now, as we have already 
heard, she was about returning to India ; and 
as Madeline was but nine years old, small for 
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her age, and of a most sensitive and excitable 
nature, it was thought better that she should 
remain for a time with her grandmother, who 
lived near a country town, where masters could 
be obtained, before being launched into school life 
in the admirably conducted establishment kept 
by Mrs. Tremaine, where her mother had been 
educated, and where even now the name of 
Lucy Maitland was not entirely forgotten. 
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CHAPTER IL 



" Come, mamma," said Madeline, one lovely 
morning, near the middle of August, " the car- 
riage is at the door, and Jet is dying to be off, 
and Diver is barking so loudly, and cook has 
made up such a nice basket of good things for 

us, and, and ; " but Madeline's eloquence was 

checked by a sudden fall over a chair, which, in 
her excitement, she had not noticed, and in her 
fright she dropped the basket of provisions ; she 
was on her feet again in a moment, but the con- 
tents of the basket rolled about in all directions, 
and a considerable time elapsed before they 
were restored to their former position, many of 
the goodies being much the worse for their con- 
tact with the carpet. 

" You little monkey ! " said Mrs. Clifford ; 
" when will you learn to do things quietly ? " 

" I wish I could," said Madeline, looking 
rather ruefully at the damaged fruit, and broken 
sandwiches, fragments of which lay in all direc- 
tions, in spite of all her efforts ; "but I. am afraid, 
as Janet says, I shall be a nuisance all my 
days ; but I declare I hear wheels ; I am sure 
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Jet has run off, I must catch him ; " and away 
she flew, banging the door after her, and before 
her mother reached the hall door, Jet, the pony, 
was caught, and the skirt of Madeline's frock 
was torn from the gathers, and had to be re- 
paired by Janet, before the much -tried Jet was 
allowed to start. At length they were off, and 
now Madeline was in her element, and her little 
tongue wagged so incessantly, that even her 
mother was relieved when they reached the 
wood, and she felt the attractions of scamper- 
ing with Diver, and hunting for wild flowers, 
would admit of her resting in peace for a little 
while, under the refreshing shade of the trees. 
Jet was consigned to the care of a boy, who 
lived near the entrance to the wood, and Mrs. 
Clifford, as a precaution, in spite of the earnest 
entreaties of the ever-busy Madeline, insisted 
on carrying the basket, and, warning her little 
companion not to wander out of sight, she 
walked quietly on, thinking, somewhat sadly, 
as to how such a giddy sprite could exist in 
the companionship of a stiff old maid, and an 
elderly lady, who prided herself on her furniture 
being spick and span, and on her rooms look- 
ing, as she expressed it, " as neat and undis- 
turbed, as if Time had stood still since she was 
brought to that house as a bride." " Alas ! " 
thought Mrs. Clifford, " for my mischief-loving, 
playful kitten; but, after all, she must sober as 
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she gets older, and a sudden shock is sometimes 
good for such natures as hers." 

Whatever might be good for Madeline in 
days to come, she was certainly not disposed to 
submit herself to the reforming process at pre- 
sent, for never had she been wilder than on 
this long-expected holiday. 

However, even she got tired at last, and 
followed by her faithful Diver, she was glad 
enough to throw herself down at her mother's 
feet, and to give some gentle hints as to when 
the hour would arrive most suitable for investi- 
gating the merits of cook's Jiandiwork. 

u I think," said Mrs. Clifford, " that hunger is 
an admirable sauce, and as soon as you have 
recovered your breath you shall help me to 
spread our feast on the grass; we could not 
have a prettier carpet. We have such nice 
shelter here from the blazing sun, and yonder 
stream will supply us with water. Here is a 
tablecloth, now let me see how nicely you will 
lay the table." 

To use an old adage, Madeline "did not let 
the grass grow under her feet," and in an 
incredibly short space of time the basket was 
unpacked ; the sandwiches, tarts, and fresh fruit 
were arranged with the utmost taste, the dishes 
being garnished with leaves, and the little repast 
was done full justice to. 

Mrs. Clifford was glad to see that Madeline 
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did not forget to lay aside a share for the boy 
who had been left in charge of Jet. Diver, too, 
was thought of, and wagged his tail, in token of 
gratitude; then Madeline put by the cloth, 
plates, &c, and declaring she was quite too hot 
and tired to run any more, begged her mamma 
to tell her a. story. 

" What kind of story, Madeline ? Shall it be 
a fairy tale, or something that happened to me 
when I was young ? " 

" Oh ! a true one, mamma, please ; something 
about you and your Cousin Philip." 

" Well," began Mrs. Clifford, " when I was 
about ten years old, my dear mother, who was 
in delicate health, had been advised to leave 
the town which was then our home, and try 
what fresh country air would do for her. As 
Philip always spent his holidays with us, she 
was not sorry to make the move, as the noise of 
a healthy school-boy of twelve was very trying 
to her nerves, shut up as we were in a small 
house, which did not boast of even a yard, where 
he could play ball, or turn me into a prancing 
steed — a transformation to which I particularly 
objected, as I was expected to go at an alarming 
pace, and received great castigation if I did not 
prance and caper at the right moment. 

" To the country, then* we went. Our destina- 
tion was a rambling old house, which had ori- 
ginally been a farm-house, but which had been 
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added to from time to time, and now enjoyed the 
title of being the ugliest house in the county. 
It had, however, a field and large kitchen-garden 
attached to it, and there was a huge empty room 
which would answer for a playroom for us in 
wet weather. At first we were very happy there, 
and found endless amusement for ourselves; but 
as the novelty wore off, Philip, boy-like, began 
to long for what he called a spree, which I well 
knew meant some forbidden pursuit which was 
sure to lead to grief. 

" One day he suggested a game of hide-and- 
seek, and as he declared it would make too 
much noise in the house he proposed our select- 
ing some outhouses, which, though very exten- 
sive, were in a most dilapidated condition, as 
the scene of our amusement. 

" * But, Cousin Philip,' I urged, ' mamma said 
we must not go there ; she said the walls might 
fall on us, and, besides, the river runs just close, 
and we might tumble in/ 

" ' Fiddle-de-dee, Lucy ! I'm not such a fool as 
to tumble into a river, nor you either, I suppose ; 
and as to the walls, they are not as weak as they 
look. So come along, like a good little coz, and 
don't make mountains out of mole-hills ; we'll 
not stay long, and aunt and old Sarah will think 
we are in the meadow.' 

" * But it is very wrong to deceive/ I began, 
and much more I would have said, but, between 
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badgering and petting, he persuaded me to aban- 
don my just scruples, for I loved him dearly, and 
could not bear to cross him ; and so, though my 
conscience pricked me horribly, I went. 

" I loved a good romp as much as he did, and 
we played merrily enough for a time. At length 
I became tired, and as he would not desist from 
playing, I determined to seek a place where he 
would not be able to find me for some time. 
Having decided on a kind of loft, to which the 
remains of a broken staircase led, and having, 
cat-like, crawled up to it, I sat down on the 
floor, and waited patiently to see what would 
happen next. To my great joy I heard Philip 
tearing about in search of me. He stopped at 
the foot of the staircase, and said, aloud, ' I am 

* 

sure she is not up there, for she never would 
have had courage to try those old rotten stairs ; 
indeed, even I should not care to risk my neck 
on them.' So, with a whistle, he started off to 
look for me elsewhere. At first I much enjoyed 
my solitude, but there was not much to amuse 
me in a dingy loft ; so I peeped out once more, 
and thought I would go down and give myself 
up. But, alas ! that was no such easy matter. 
Bad as coming up had been, I felt going down 
would be ten times worse, the stairs were so 
rotten and so steep, and, quite unable to summon 
courage to try my fate, I again sat down in sheer 
despair. I had plenty of time to deplore my 
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folly and repent nay disobedience, for evening 
closed in and no one came! I cried and 
screamed to no purpose, for the outhouses were 
quite uninhabited, lo try the stairs in the dark 
was out of the question, and just as I was making 
up my mind to spend the night in the solitude, 
which became every moment more oppressive, my 
quick ear caught the sound of voices at a distance. 
How my heart beat and my spirits rose ! I crept 
cautiously to the top of the staircase, and listened, 
oh, how eagerly ! The voices came nearer, and 
a faint light shone under the door at the foot of 
the stairs. I screamed at the top of my voice, 
and, to my great relief, I heard Philip say, 
'Thank God she is safe!' He burst open the 
door as he spoke, and, followed by the servants, 
carrying torches, and armed with a ladder, he 
joyfully shouted to me t© come down. 

" Had I done so I should probably have hurt 
myself seriously ; but the servants, who saw the 
danger, called to me not to stir, and, after some 
difficulty, they so arranged the ladder that the 
gardener was able to reach me, and carry me 
down in safety. Philip was sincerely rejoiced 
at my rescue. He told me that, having made a 
vain search for me, he suspected I had run home, 
and he therefore returned, and looked all over 
the house and garden. At last his anxiety be- 
came intolerable, as he feared I might have 
fallen into the river, so he confessed all to his 
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aunt, who at once sent the servants in search of 
me. 

" I need not tell you, Madeline, that I made 
no further escapades, and even Philip became 
more obedient and less fond of doing mischief 
for mischiefs sake, which doubtless contributed 
much to the ease of mind of my poor mother." 
* " Oh, dear ! is the story finished ? How sorry 
I am, mamma, I could listen for ever, I think ; 
and do tell me, mamma, is it very wrong ? I 
cannot help liking Cousin Philip, he was so 
anxious to find you, and then it was so nice his 
telling the truth ; it must have been very hard 
to do it, when he knew he might be punished." 

" And does my Madeline think it would have 
improved matters to have added falsehood to 
disobedience ? " 

" I did not mean that ; of course it would have 
been very naughty," said Madeline, blushing; "I 
only meant that Philip must have been very 
frightened. I know I should be if I had done 
anything you desired me not ; but still," heaving 
a sigh which seemed to come from her very 
heart, " I hope I should have done like Cousin 
Philip ! " 

" I trust and hope, my darling, that whatever 
faults you may be guilty of, you will never seek 
to disguise them by prevarication or falsehood. 
As to your liking Cousin Philip, he deserved to 
be loved, he was a high spirited-boy, and often 
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acted thoughtlessly; but he was always sorry 
afterwards, and he had many good qualities." 

" Is he alive now, mamma, and where does he 
liver" 

" I do not know, Madeline ; he was an adven- 
turous spirit, and when he grew up he went to 
Australia to learn sheep-farming, and he may 
be there still, for aught I know, but for many 
years he has not been heard of; he had not 
many near relations, so I suppose he gave up 
writing." 

"I wish I could see him, mamma, for I do like 
all you have told me of him." 

" You are a warm champion, Madeline ; but we 
must hasten home now, for the heat of the sun 
is over, and it is time we were on the move." 
The walk through the wood was charming in the 
cool of the evening, and, for a wonder, Madeline 
walked, instead of running, and plied her mother 
with many home questions, as to the sort of life 
she would be likely to lead at Prospect, and as 
to whether grandmamma and Aunt Ruth liked 
children, or whether they were very strict ? 

Mrs* Clifford told her they were excellent 
people, and would love her for her papa's sake, 
and that she must do all she could to please 
them, and must remember that they were not 
used to children, and must be very quiet and 
steady, and give them no trouble, and, above 
all, must not slam doors, or upset furniture* 

c 
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Madeline promised to do her best, and to 
be very good; but a dark shadow seemed to 
settle over the horizon of her prospects, and 
even the pleasure of giving the remains of their 
luncheon to the boy who held Jet, and being 
allowed to drive the pony part of the way home, 
could not make her forget her dread of an un- 
known future. 



t«« 
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CHAPTER III. 



The days flew quickly by, and September found 
the inmates of Morleigh Cottage in all the bustle 
of preparation for departure. It had been their 
home for seven years, and happy as Mrs. Clifford 
was in the prospect of rejoining her husband, 
her anxiety about her child, and the uprooting 
of her many home comforts and interests affected 
her much. 

Madeline was inconsolable. Children, as a 
rule, like change — novelty entrances them; and, 
had her mother been able to remain with her, 
our little friend would, doubtless, have rejoiced 
in the unusual excitement and fuss. As it was, 
however, she was old enough to know that a 
sad change in her hitherto happy life was im- 
pending, besides which, to leave Jet, Diver, and 
many other pets, was no slight trial. Many were 
the injunctions she gave the gardener and his 
wife to look after her darlings, and no one liked 
to tell her that in due course they, as well as the 
furniture of the cottage, would come to the 
hammer. Morleigh had been her home from 
her infancy, and she could not quite take in, that 

C 2 
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when her mother was in India, and she at her 
grandmother's, their pretty cottage would be a 
mere useless incumbrance. 

Mrs. Clifford, senior, had put her veto on 
Madeline's nurse, Janet, being retained, which 
would have been a great comfort to the absent 
mother, as she was very respectable and trust- 
worthy, and very fond of the child. " Madeline 
cannot require much attendance at her age," 
wrote her grandmother, " and our excellent 
Price will do whatever is required." Mrs. Clif- 
ford thought it better to yield, as a strange 
servant, accustomed to different ways, might 
promote discord in her mother-in-law's estab- 
lishment ; besides, in another year, if not sooner, 
Madeline would be at school, so it was, perhaps, 
as well to let her shift for herself at once. Janet, 
who deeply grieved to part with her young 
charge, agreed to accompany her, and her mother, 
to Southampton on the day of embarkation, and 
to sleep a night there, and the following day 
she undertook to leave Miss Madeline at Pros- 
pect ; Mrs. Clifford, ever thoughtful for her 
darling's comfort, wishing her to get over the 
first pang of parting before she was thrown 
amongst strangers. 

To leave Morleigh for ever was a bitter grief 
to the child, but when the moment of parting 
arrived, on the deck of the fine steamer which 
was to bear her mother to her distant home, 
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then, indeed, her little frame shook with agony, 
and her last look of affection cheered the de- 
voted mother for years to come. Janet was 
obliged to take her in her arms, so hard was it 
to separate her from Mrs. Clifford, whose feel- 
ings can be better imagined than described. 
Janet found it in vain to attempt consolation, 
and many a sob did she hear that night in the 
little bed beside her, and an oft-repeated prayer 
that God would take care of dear mamma, and 
bring her soon back to her poor unhappy Made- 
line. 

About six hours by train brought the little girl 
and her maid to the country town, near which 
her relations lived. The day was fine ; and 
Madeline's box was consigned to the care of a 
porter, who acted as guide to her and Janet. 
Prospect was a square, red brick house ; it stood 
in a small enclosure, with a broad gravel sweep, 
and boasted of some very unhappy -looking 
evergreens, which seemed a prey alike to biting 
winds and dust, which latter blew in direct from 
the high road 

A prim, elderly maid servant was standing at 
the door, who asked Madeline if she was Miss 
Clifford, and on her replying that she was, she 
desired Janet and the porter to wait a moment, 
and, begging Madeline to follow her, before the 
blushing little girl had time to pluck up her 
courage, she was ushered into the drawing- 
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room. Her relations received her very kindly, 
but expressed considerable regret at her not 
resembling her papa. " But I am like mamma," 
said Madeline, " every one says so ; don't you 
think I am?" casting an appealing glance at 
her aunt. 

" Indeed I do, my dear, and I hope you will 
be a good girl, and then I shall be able to write 
and give a good account of you." 

" I will try," said Madeline, demurely ; true to 
her nature, however, casting a furtive glance 
round the room, and in that glance taking in 
all her surroundings. 

Unluckily, she spied, reposing on the rug, a 
beautiful black cat, which at that moment 
opened its eyes, and bestowed a benevolent purr 
upon her. It was quite irresistible, so, despite 
her shyness, Madeline flung herself down on 
the rug, and began to play with her new friend. 

" My dear Madeline," said her aunt, reprov- 
ingly, " pray stand up, you will dirty your nice 
dress. The rug is no place for a young lady." 

The child rose at once, but said, simply, " I 
am so fond of animals, and mamma always let 
me play with them at Morleigh." 

" That may be, but now you are at Prospect, 
you must do as we tell you ; come up, dear, and 
I will show you your room." So saying, Miss 
Clifford, closely followed by her niece, went up- 
stairs. 
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"You see, my dear, this is a nice little room, 
and looks over the garden ; it opens out of mine, 
so you will not be lonely. Price will look after 
you, but I shall expect you to keep your room 
very tidy." 

On looking about her, Madeline thought she 
could be very happy in such a snug room if 
only her mamma had been near her, instead of 
her severe looking aunt. 

To account for Madeline's dread of Miss Clif- 
ford, I must tell you that she was very tall and 
thin, and more than forty years of age, and gave 
the little girl the impression that, if she held 
herself up so stiffly at ail times, her back must 
inevitably break. She spoke very slowly, and 
it seemed impossible that her stern features could 
ever relax into a smile. 

Old Mrs. Clifford was the very reverse of her 
daughter in appearance; she was short and 
stout, and many people would have said that 
she must be very amiable ; she had such a 
comely face and sweet smile. The truth was, 
that she took the world easy, never allowed 
herself to be worried about small troubles, and 
as to great sorrows, they passed over her head 
without leaving a permanent impression. She 
was very indolent, and left everything to her 
daughter, who knew that, provided the house 
was left clean, and the furniture and drawing- 
room ornaments received a due share of atten- 
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tion, she was welcome to pull the whole coach— 
a position which suited her to perfection. Made- 
line cried bitterly that evening when Janet took 
leave of her. It seemed like breaking the last 
link which bound her to Morleigh. Miss Clifford 
spoke to her very sharply for being so silly, 
which had the effect of making her dry her tears 
at once ; but as soon as she was alone, it 
would have grieved her mother could she have 
seen her grief, and known how completely she 
gave up all hopes of ever being happy in her 
new home. 

It may with truth be said that for months 
Madeline spent a part of every day in tears. 
She was not a peevish child, but she was quick 
tempered and very sensitive, and, though she 
did not become rebellious or disrespectful under 
the strict rule of her Aunt Ruth, she lost all 
life and energy, ceased to interest herself either in 
lessons or play, and, as a natural consequence, 
lost flesh and colour. Now it must not be sup- 
posed that Miss Clifford was unkind to her 
niece — far from it. She gave her every comfort, 
and provided her with the best instructions ; but 
to understand a child's nature was beyond her 
power, and when Madeline, who longed to have 
something to love, tried in her desolation to 
make friends with her, she was told " that her 
aunt hated kissing, and that if she would be a 
good girl, and not annoy grandmamma by 
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knocking down chairs and singing on the stairs, 
that would be a much better way of showing 
her affection." 

Price, though formal ill manner, pitied the 
poor child, and did her best to comfort her 
when she got into scrapes, which she often did 
in the early part of her stay at Prospect. To 
her only could Madeline bring herself to speak 
of her mamma, and of all the pleasures and 
interests connected with her happy life at Mor- 
leigh. One privilege she had, and that was the 
power of writing to her mother, and reading 
her letters, without being obliged to show them 
to Aunt Ruth. Mrs. Clifford soon saw from the 
tone of them how unhappy her little girl was, 
and began to think that school life would be 
better for her than the enforced dullness of 
Prospect. Captain Clifford did not wish tp offend 
his mother, and tried to perstiade his wife that 
if Madeline was the wild little creature she 
described her, it was just as well she should be 
kept in order. At length a bright idea struck 
Mrs. Clifford. She would write to the family 
doctor, and ask him to see Madeline, of whose 
health she had latterly had but middling ac- 
counts, and if he thought she would be the 
better for change, and for the society of girls 
of her own age, there would then be no difficulty 
in inducing her grandmother and aunt to part 
with her, as even the latter would never dream 
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pf slighting any directions given by Dr. 
Morton. . 

Of course, Madeline was not made aware of 
her mother's plot for enlivening her very triste 
existence, and fortune certainly favoured her, 
for the very day the doctor received Mrs. Clif- 
ford's letter he h&d been sent for to see Price, 
who was suffering from headaches. His appear- 
ance at Prospect, therefore, would excite no 
suspicion ; and as Mrs. Clifford had mentioned 
" that if he advised her little girl to be sent to 
school, sibe had an old friend, her former school- 
mistress, to whose care she could with every con- 
fidence entrust her," he determined, if the child 
looked thin and pale, to suggest school as the 
best possible remedy. 

It so happened that Madeline was in dire dis- 
grace when the doctor reached Prospect. She 
had lately been permitted by her aunt to attend 
to the daily requirements of a favourite canary, 
and with her love of pets this was no small 
delight. 

On this particular day she was just finishing 
her morning's duty, when, as she was putting 
fresh water into the bird's bath, she was called 
by her Aunt Ruth. Now Madeline knew that 
to delay answering the summons would lead to 
rebuke and, perhaps, punishment. Being of a 
timorous nature, she hastily, as she thought, 
closed the door of the cage, and flew to obey 
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her aunt's wishes. Soon after, she was desired 
to go into the garden to gather some hot-house 
flowers for the vases in the drawing-room. 

She had not long been so engaged, when she 
caught sight of a bird on a tree close by, which 
looked wonderfully like a canary. " Surely," 
she mentally exclaimed, " that could not be 
aunt's bird! I could not possibly have left the 
cage door open !" 

The very idea wa6 misery, both from her love 
for the bird and her dread of her aunt's anger. 
Hastily throwing down the flowers she had cut, 
she rushed back to the house, and was not long 
in ascertaining that (the cage w$.s empty. In an 
agony of grief and terror she seized upon it, and 
on tip- toe <erept down .stairs, and in a compara- 
tively shoi^t space of tiqae jthe' nimble little acro- 
bat was fc#lf-way jup the tree on which the hap- 
less canary h&d token /pefuge, and by her dex- 
terity fcooai ^qegeded in coa;xuvg hsr little 
favourite to jre->eji£er hfe cage, and, full of joy at 
her success, nW&s about fco descend, v cage in hand, 
when, to h#r horror, the figure of Aunt Ruth 
emerged from the house, and in a voice of thunder 
asked, "How she dared to climb a tree, and 
above all to bring out a bird, which was never 
allowed to leave the house ? ,# 

Poor Madeline shook like an aspen leaf, and 
it was fortunate that in her terror she did not 
drop her precious burden. As it was, she stood 
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transfixed, and it was only when her aunt reached 
the foot of the tree that she recovered herself 
sufficiently to endeavour to account for her 
conduct. 

" Come down, miss, directly ! " was the stern 
reply. "You are a perfect disgrace to us — a 
regular tom-boy I" 

Pale with fright, poor Madeline made her way 
down, and vainly tried to explain matters to 
Aunt Ruth; but that lady would listen to no 
excuse. 

According to her the little girl's behaviour 
was unpardonable from beginning to end, and, 
to add to her sins, when, 4m being asked for the 
cut flowers, she went in search of them, they, 
scarce and precious as they Were, were found 
lying half- withered on the greenhouse shelf! 

After a severe lecture, Madeline was sent to 
her room, with an imposition of a very intricate 
sum, and, as arithmetic was not her forte, she 
spent a very miserable morning. Having gone 
over the lot fot the fourth time, and finding the 
difficulty of proving it quite beyond her unas- 
sisted powers, she* dropped her pencil in despair, 
and leaning her aching head on her hand, she 
sank into a deep reverie, in which the contrast 
between the life she' had led at Morleigh and her 
present one came painfully before her. 

She was roused from her day-dream by the 
entrance of Price, who told her Dr. Morton was 
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in the drawing-room, and wished to speak to 
her. Hurriedly smoothing her hair and spong- 
ing her face, to obliterate if possible the traces 
of tears, she went down stairs, and turned the 
handle of the door in fear and trembling. 

" Come in at once, Madeline," said her aunt, 
" and speak to Dr. Morton." 

Madeline timidly advanced, and put out her 
hand. 

" Why, my little, woman," said the kind old 
man, " you are looking very pale and thin, and I 
hear you have a pbor appetite. I hope you get 
plenty of air and exercise, and run and jump, 
as a juvenile of your age should do. Ay, Miss 
Clifford, I hope she is not kept too closely to 
her books ? " 

" She gets plenty of air, doctor ; but she is 
such a wild little thing that we are obliged to 
be rather strict with her or she would meet with 
some accident ; and, besides, her capers are very 
bad for my mother's nerves. I often think we 
ought not to have undertaken the charge of such 
a giddy, thoughtless creature ; it is quite too 
great a responsibility. Why, only think of my 
catching her climbing up a tree this morning ! " 
and Miss Clifford looked at the doctor as much 
as to say, " Could anything be worse than 

that ?" 

"Monstrous! quite unheard of! One would 
suppose she was of the other sex." 



■■» 
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" There, Madeline, I knew what Dr. Morton 
would say when he heard of your reprehensible 
conduct." 

Madeline made no reply; but the merry 
twinkle in the doctor's eye had not escaped her 
observation, and she felt convinced that in spite 
of his seeming horror he rather enjoyed hearing 
of her escapade. 

Having put a few questions, which the doctor 
insisted on his patient answering herself, he 
told her she might run away, and he would 
promise not to order any unpleasant remedies. 

As soon as she had left the room he told Mrs. 
Clifford that her grandchild was looking very 
delicate, and must be a great anxiety to her, the 
more so, as the delicacy of the mother might be 
inherited by the child. " I will send her a 
tonic," he said ; " but what she really stands in 
need of is the societA' of children of her own age, 
and plenty of fresh country air. Of course she 
cannot have that here, and really it cannot be 
good for you and Miss Clifford to have the con- 
stant worry of a child in the house. I would 
advise her being sent to school, and then if you 
like to have her home for the holidays, that 
would be quite another matter. Suppose you 
write to your son on the subject ; you are per- 
fectly welcome to make use of my name, and 
you can say that I quite dread your nerves being 
the worse for the constant anxiety, and your 
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daughter, too, is not very robust, and the charge 
of a child, whose parents are in India, is quite 
too trying." 

Ah! cunning Dr. Morton, you well knew 
what a powerful lever you possessed when in- 
sisting on the latter arguments, which appealed 
to the strongly-developed love of self inherent 
in your auditors. 

Thanks to your eloquence, Madeline will be 
emancipated with as little delay as possible. 

" I will write to-day, to my brother," said 
Miss Clifford. " I am sure you are right as to a 
school being the best place for a child like 
Madeline, and though, of course, he will be 
distressed at our not keeping her with us, he 
will feel that it would be most unjust to run any 
risk of injuring my mother's health." 

The doctor, having gained his point, soon 
took his leave, and when writing to Mrs. Clifford 
that evening, he told her that she need have no 
apprehension as to her little girl's health. " She 
is suffering," he said, "from confinement, and 
over-strictness. Miss Clifford is an excellent 
person, and I have a great regard for her and 
her mother ; but they are both quite unsuited to 
have the charge of a child, and the sooner 
Madeline is removed the sooner her flesh and 
roses will return." 

I need not say that no time was lost by all 
the parties concerned, and on the 28th of 
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January, when Mrs. Tremaine's young ladies 
reassembled after the Christmas holidays, 
Madeline Clifford entered on school life, under 
the roof which had been her mother's home for 
many years. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



it 



Have you seen the new girl ? " asked Helen 
Wade of her companions, as they stood warming 
themselves at the schoolroom fire, on the day of 
their return to school. 

"No," was the reply, "have you? What is 
she like?" 

" Very like Jack Snipe," was the merry reply ; 
"she is a heart-broken, half-starved, looking 
child, and though she says she is nearly ten, I 
am sure she cannot be more than seven. She 
won't add to our fun this half, that's pretty 
clear. How very uncomfortable it must be to 
be so thin," added Helen. 

" A condition you are never very likely to be 
placed in," said Rose Graham ; " why, I do 
believe, Helen, your cheeks are fatter, and your 
waist thicker than ever." 

" Of course dey are," said Elsie Tremaine, 
Mrs. Tremaine's only grandchild, and the pet of 
the whole school. "I daresay Helen eat as 
much plum-pudding as she could get, and stayed 
late in bed in de morning, and I heard grandma 

D 
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say that made people fat.* A general laugh 
followed this speech. 

' I tell you what, little one," said Helen, good 
humouredly, "you must not be pert to your 
elders; and if I have grown fatter, you have 
spent the holidays in learning to speak more 
indistinctly than ever. To think of your being 
six years old, and not able to speak your words 
plainly. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
' so you ought/ " 

" What a Paddy you are, Helen ! " said Rose, 
" try to polish you as we may, you always come 
out with some Irish phrase." 

Just then the schoolroom door opened, and 
Mrs. Tremaine appeared, leading in Madeline, 
who, between shyness, fatigue, and cold, it must 
be confessed, bore some small resemblance to 
Helen's simile of a u Jack Snipe." 

Having been duly introduced to her new 
companions, Mrs. Tremaine said she hoped 
they would be kind to her, as this was her first 
experience of school life, and both her parents 
were in India. 

The little stranger was very well received, and 
Mrs. Tremaine, telling the girls to make the 
most of the afternoon, which would be at their 
disposal, disappeared. No sooner had she de- 
parted than Madeline became the centre of 
observation, and was assailed on all sides by 
questions, and, like a frightened hare who looks 
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here, there, and everywhere for protection, she 
hurriedly surveyed the bevy of school-girls to 
see if even one would take compassion on her, 
and become her shield. Her eye rested on a 
sensible, intelligent face, which seemed to her 
full of sympathy, and, with a sudden impulse 
which she could not control, she asked, " May 
I ? will you let me stand near you by the fire, 
I am so very cold ? " 

" To be sure, dear," said the girl addressed ; 
" make room girls, the poor little thing looks 
half frozen. Have you come from a great 
distance?" she said, kindly; as she spoke, 
taking off a Shetland shawl and throwing it 
over Madeline's shoulders. 

"Yes, I left grandmamma's very early, and 
the snow was very heavy, and I do suffer so 
from cold; but I am much more comfortable 
now," she said, looking gratefully at her pro- 
tector ; " only I don't like keeping your shawl, 
you must want it yourself." 

" You are heartily welcome to it, dear ; and 
now tell us, do you think you shall like 
school?" 

" I am sure I shall," said Madeline ; " I was 
very dull at grandmamma's, and Aunt Ruth 
was so strict." 

"And your mamma is away in India," said 
her new friend; "how much you must miss 

her?" 

D 2 
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Did you know mamma?" said Madeline, 
if you did, I shall love you so dearly." 
Some of the girls here began to titter, but 
Madeline's new friend, Florence Moore, ap- 
peared not to notice them, and answered quietly, 
" No, I never saw your mamma ; but I know 
what it is to leave my own dear mother, even 
for a time, so I pity you very much." 

Madeline did not speak, but quietly put her 
hand into that of Florence, in token of con- 
fidence and gratitude for her sympathy. 

As, until teatime on the days when the 
scholars returned, discipline was very lax, and 
teachers were nowhere, Madeline was soon made 
aufait as to the goings on at school, the various 
characteristics of the governesses, the hour for 
getting up, going to bed, &c. ; and as she be- 
came warm, and realized the fact that she might 
venture to enjoy herself without being reproved 
for so doing, her blue eyes twinkled as of yore, 
and she made some funny remarks which in- 
duced Helen Wade to observe, in a whisper to 
Rose Graham, " that she had made a mistake, 
and she believed, after all, Jack Snipe was a 
merry little soul." 

Great was Madeline's pleasure when bed hour 
arrived, to find that she was to occupy a bed in 
the room in which her friend Florence slept. 
u I am so glad," she said, with a bright smile, 
" that you and I are to be together/' 
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"So am I, dear; but there is no time for talk- 
ing, Miss Lewis will come in twenty minutes to 
put out the candle, so we must make haste. 
You see the other girls are half - undressed 
already." 

Madeline took the hint; she was naturally 
quick and very independent, and was undressed, 
had said her prayers, and was in bed when 
Miss Lewis, the English governess, appeared. 

" Now, young ladies, I must take the candle. 
Ah, Helen, as usual you are behindhand, but 
you must go to bed in the dark, and I do not 
pity you ; why should you be slower than any- 
one else ?" so saying, Miss Lewis, and what was 
more important to Helen Wade, the candle, 
disappeared. 

" How I hate Miss Lewis," said Helen, " she 
might give one a minute's law. I have got a 
knot, and shall never be able to get it undone 
in the dark." 

" Come to me," said Florence, " and I will 
try to help you ; but really, Helen, though it is a 
nuisance to be left in the dark, particularly to 
you who are such a dawdle, I often think we 
ought not to blame Miss Lewis; she is only doing 
her duty towards Mrs. Tremaine." 

" Duty ! fiddlesticks ! Florence ; thank you for 
helping" me, but don't preach ; you are younger 
than I am, remember that ,- so don't presume to 
lecture me ; and now, good-night." 
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In a few minutes most of the girls were asleep, 
but it was late ere Madeline closed her eyes. 
She wondered how she would get on at school, 
whether she would be found backward in her 
lessons, whether the teachers would be very 
strict ; and she recalled, with much satisfaction, 
the kind welcome Mrs. Tremaine had given 
her, and the hope she had expressed, that she 
would hold as high a place in the school as 
her mother had. " I daresay," thought Madeline, 
" I shall be very happy when I get used to my 
new life ;" and with this cheering prospect before 
her, she at length fell into a sound sleep. 

Early rising was the order of the day at Burton 
House ; this Madeline rather enjoyed, and there 
was a charm in the novelty of all the school 
arrangements, which tended to raise her spirits. 
It was so new to her to be surrounded by young 
faces, and to do her lessons in class. There were 
sixteen pupils in all, their age varying from six 
to fifteen. An English, French, and a German 
governess wera residents in the house, and 
teachers of drawing, music, and dancing at- 
tended from the neighbouring county town. 
There was a large playground attached to the 
house, and there, during the winter months, 
the young ladies generally took their exercise ; 
but when the fine weather and long days per- 
mitted of such excursions, Madeline heard, to 
her great delight, that she might look forward 
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to long walks through the fields, in search of 
wild flowers, and even to pic-nics and tea par- 
ties in the woods, on half-holidays. How 
delicious it all sounded, she thought, and how 
she longed for winter to be over ! 

But school, she soon found, though far plea- 
santer than grandmamma's, was not quite the 
Paradise she fancied at first. 

There were many lessons to be done, and 
many rules to be obeyed. The governesses, 
occupied from morning to night in teaching, 
were sometimes cross and impatient, the girls 
were very different in disposition, and trials and 
temptations of all kinds beset our little friend, 
and at times fretted her not a little. It was 
fortunate for her that from the first she and 
Florence Moore had taken a mutual fancy to 
each other. Not that Florence was a piece of 
perfection, far from it ; but she was clever and 
sensible, and very well principled, and as school 
is a small world, such qualities made her an 
admirable guide to the volatile and impulsive 
Madeline. It often surprised the latter, that 
when Florence received a succession of good 
marks, or the pupils were permitted some 
special indulgence, she did not caper about 
the room, laugh and sing, and become wildly 
excited, as she did ; for Madeline, removed from 
the influence of Aunt Ruth, and with renewed 
health and spirits, was once more the giddy 
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sprite, to whom we were introduced at Morieigh 
Cottage. 

" I daresay/' said Florence, " I am quite* as 
happy as you are, when things are going well, 
but it is not my nature to show it as you do; I 
could not do it if I were to try." 

" How funny," said Madeline, ** and I could 
not help doing it, no matter how hard I endea- 
voured to avoid it. I remember mamma offering 
me a penny once if I would hold my tongue for 
five minutes, and not move my hands ©r feet, 
but I could not manage it. To be sure, I used 
to be quiet enough at Aunt Ruth'sy but then I 
was frightened, and I got so stupid at last, that 
I did not care to move or laugh ; but that is not 
the case with you," she added, giving her steady 
companion a kiss, "for you are the cleverest 
and best girl in the school, and every one must 
say so." 

" Hush, darling," said Florence, laughing at 
the impetuosity of her little champion, " you 
must not say such things ; it is only your good 
nature that makes you think them/* 

" But I will think them, and say them, too," 
persisted Madeline, "and I told that jealous, 
spiteful girl, Anna Leslie, when she was abusing 
you, and trying to get you into a scrape with 
mademoiselle, " 

" Stop, Madeline," said Florence, putting her 
hand over her friend's mouth, " I do not want to 
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hear what Arnia said of me. I know she does 
not like me > but there is no use in hearing un- 
pleasant things, and I daresay I vex her some- 
times." 

Anna Leslie was about fifteen, and one of the 
leaders in the school. She was very talented, 
and had a firm, decided manner, but her dis- 
position was crafty, cold-blooded, and jealous. 
She specially disliked Florence, who, though 
only fourteen, was quite her equal in abilities, 
and was a great favourite both with her teachers 
and school-fellows. Anna soon perceived that 
Florence was very partial to Madeline, and that 
whenever the little girl was in disgrace her pro- 
tector was much grieved. Finding it impossible 
to provoke Florence to quarrel with her, she 
determined to annoy her through her affections, 
and, if possible, to induce Madeline to join in 
some escapade against theteachers, which would 
inevitably be discovered and severely punished, 
as, though Mrs» Tremaine was by no means a 
severe disciplinarian, she had too much sense 
not to know that in a large establishment like 
her's the authority ©f the governesses must be 
upheld. 

It was not long before the designing Anna 
found an opportunity of, as she thought, annoy- 
ing her rival, in which point of view she always 
regarded Florence. 

Though Madeline was so young, and, of 
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course, in a lower class in school, she slept, as 
we before mentioned, in the same room as 
Florence, and often strayed away in play hours 
from her younger and more suitable companions 
to enjoy a talk with and ask advice from her 
friend. 

The very difference in their disposition 
seemed to cement their friendship; for whilst 
Madeline looked upon Florence as a being to 
be worshipped, the quiet Florence dearly loved 
her, and thoroughly admired her various attrac- 
tive qualities, and the quickness and dexterity 
she showed in all matter xequixing good taste 
and inventiye gexuus. 
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CHAPTER V. 



April, with its sunshiny showers, its buds and 
blossoms, and its many indications that dreary 
winter was past and gone, and that the country 
would soon don its kirjje of green, rejoiced the 
hearts of £he ycung people of Burton House by 
its advent.; for <at the latter end of that month 
the annual pic-nic, gi#en in honour <of Mrs. Tre T 
maine's grandchild's birthday, was always cele- 
brated. Amongst those who looked forward 
with the greatest pleasure £o£he coming holiday 
was M^deliAe Clifford, it was £he subject of her 
conversation by day and her dreams by night. 

" Only three days W6>re !" she said, bursting 
into the schoolroom orve afternoon, and nearly 
upsetting a& ink-bottle which Axuia Leslie was 
carryings 

" You tiresome little monkey, can't you look 
before you ? One would suppose the pic-nic 
was the only thing worth living for ! I can tell 
you if the ink had been spilt I should have 
reported you." 

" I beg your pardon/' said Madeline ; " I did 
not see you." 
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"Well, look sharper for the future/' said 
Anna, angrily, " I advise you." 

" How cross Anna is to-day," said Madeline, 
after that young lady had left the room. 

"That is her normal state, I think," said 
Helen Wade. " I can't think why some of the 
girls look up to her as they do. To me she is 
simply odious." 

Just then the bell rang for tea> which put a 
stop to the discussion of the merits and demerits 
of Anna Leslie, and the thoughts of the girls 
were that evening turned into another channel 
by an occurrence which made a great sensation 
in the establishment. 

" Mademoiselle," the French governess, was 
very dwarfish in appearance, and had a pecu- 
liarly croaking: voice ; and as her temper was not 
a very sweet one> she was by no means* a favourite 
with her pupil*. 

On this particular evening she had! obtained 
permission to spend some hours with a friend 
after the school tea was over, and had dressed 
herself accordingly in her best attire. 

It was, therefore, very surprising to her to find 
that she was evidently a source of great amuse- 
ment to her pupils whenever she went about the 
room, and as it happened to be her special duty 
to cut the breadf for tea>, aifld spread the butter, 
she was for a time perpetually on the move. 

At last it struck her that there must be some- 
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thing fastened to her dress which ought not to 
be there, and, turning to Anna Leslie, who sat 
next her, she asked her to look. 

To the intense merriment of the assembled 
pupils, Anna gravely unpinned a paper from the 
back of her dress, and handed it to her in 
silence. 

The indignation of Mademoiselle can well be 
conceived, for on the paper was portrayed a pen 
and ink portrait of a crow, and beneath were 
some doggrel verses turning her infirmity of 
voice and temper, and her peculiar appearance, 
into ridicule. And were it not for the tittering 
of the young ladies she would have gone to her 
friend's house with this caricature fastened to 
her dress. It was, indeed, enough to try the 
temper of an angel. 

Of course no one would own to having com- 
mitted so dire an offence, but as Mademoiselle 
pocketed the paper she assured the girls that 
Mrs. Tremaine should hear of it, and that the 
perpetrator should receive condign punishment. 

Of the latter fact there could be little doubt, 
and great was the hubbub of tongues when the 
girls retired to prepare their lessons for the next 
morning. 

"Who could have done it?" said one 
" Won't they catch it ! " said another. " How 
funny it was!" said a third. But Florence 
Moore did not join in the conversation. She 
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looked grave and felt anxious, and the moment 
she was able to speak privately to Madeline 
Clifford her first question was, " Oh 1 Madeline, 
is this your doing ? " 

" No, indeed, Florence," was the little girl's 
eager reply, " much as I dislike Mademoiselle, 
I would not do such a cruel thing as to mock at 
her infirmities." 

" I thought not, darling," said Florence, giv- 
ing a sigh of relief; "but I know you are 
sometimes thoughtless, and the glimpse I got 
of the handwriting looked like yours, and 
besides, you sometimes draw funny-looking 
birds, and I thought, but I must have been 
mistaken, that the crow looked like one you 
showed us last week." 

" I did draw a crow in pen and ink," said 
Madeline, " and I left it on my shelf, to keep it 
to send to mamma when I next wrote, for she 
always used to laugh so at my sketches. I will 
run up and see if it is still there." 

Alas! the crow had vanished, and, after a 
vain search, Madeline came back to report the 
disappearance of her handiwork. "It is too 
bad," she murmured, " it was the best I ever 
did, and I wanted mamma to have it." 

"Do not say anything about it, dear, to- 
night," said Florence, anxiously. " To-morrow 
morning Mrs. Tremaine will, of course, examine 
the whole school, and you must remember not to 
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be frightened, no matter what accusation may 
be brought against you. Tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and I can bear witness 
that the crow you left on your shelf has dis- 
appeared/' 

" Thank you, Florence," said Madeline, " for 
your advice, you are always so kind, and I know 
you believe what I say." 

"Indeed I do, dear; but now silence, for I 
see we are observed." 

Before school opened the next morning, Mrs. 
Tremaine gave notice that she had a very 
serious question to put to her pupils. 

"An occurrence took place here last night," 
she began, " which has grieved me more than I 
can say. Mademoiselle Duval, who for the last 
four years has fulfilled her duties as French 
teacher to my perfect satisfaction, was going 
out, as you all know, to spend a short time with 
an old friend. Some one amongst you chose 
that opportunity for playing a joke, as the per- 
petrator of a cruel and senseless offence pro- 
bably considered it. The object must have 
been to hurt the feelings of a fellow creature, by 
drawing attention to her personal infirmities, a 
most unchristian and reprehensible proceeding ; 
and also to cast disrespect on one who has been 
placed over you by the head of the school, who 
at present stands to you in lieu of your parents. 
It is my duty to discover the offender, and im- 
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pose punishment ; but I do so with great regret, 
as it is seldom I am called on to rebuke a grave 
offence, such as I consider this to be. If the 
guilty person confesses at once, and thus avoids 
the grievous sin of falsehood, I shall not visit 
her with severe punishment, trusting that a 
little thought will lead her to see how im- 
properly she has behaved, and will induce her 
to make an humble apology to Mademoiselle 
Duval : but should this not be the case, I shall 
take a different course." 

A breathless silence pervaded the room, as 
Mrs. Tremaine paused and held up the hapless 
crow to general inspection; you might have 
heard a pin drop. 

" Which of you young ladies drew this bird ? 
Let each answer Yes or No." 

The elder girls answered " No " as Mrs. Tre- 
maine appealed to each in turn; but when 
Madeline was asked, though she blushed deeply, 
and trembled all over, she answered at once, 
" I did draw the bird, to send to mamma, but it 
W a$ taken away from my shelf, and I did not 
write the verses." 

All eyes were now fixed on Madeline ; and 
Mademoiselle, with whom she was no favourite, 
glanced triumphantly at Mrs. Tremaine, as 
much as to say, " I told you so." 

" Come here, Madeline," said Mrs. Tremaine. 

Madeline approached timidly; but as she 
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glanced at the handwriting, her confusion in- 
creased, 

" Bring me a copy-book," said Mrs. Tremaine, 
severely. 

Madeline did so, and, to her horror, even she 
could see no difference in the handwriting — it 
was a fac-simile. " I cannot understand it," she 
began. 

•' Stay, Madeline ; you own that you drew 
the bird, and clearly the handwriting is yours. 
Confess your fault, therefore, and apologise to 
Mademoiselle Duval for your extremely im- 
proper conduct." 

" But I cannot," sobbed Madeline ; " I drew 
the crow to amuse myself, and I meant to send 
it to mamma, and last night I missed it from 
my shelf, and I never wrote the lines, or pinned 
the paper on, and I know nothing about it, and 
though the handwriting is like mine, I assure 
you it is not mine." 

" This is a strange story!" said Mrs. Tremaine, 
shaking her head, doubtfully. " If I were to 
believe it I should have reason to suppose that 
one of my pupils had first stolen your sketch, to 
employ it for a bad purpose, and then forged 
your handwriting; surely none of you could 
have been guilty of such a deed ! " She looked 
round the circle of girls as she spoke, but they 
all bore her scrutiny without flinching. 

A rigid examination followed; Florence Moore 
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said " that Madeline had missed the crow, which 
was undoubtedly hers, the previous night ; that 
she was sure Madeline would not tell an un- 
truth, and was too good-natured to be guilty of 
such an insult to Mademoiselle's feelings ; and 
that though the verses were very like Madeline's 
writing, still she fancied they were not quite the 
same/' 

Still the weight of evidence all went against, 
not in favour of our little friend, and she was 
sent to her room in dire disgrace ; and in con- 
sequence of her refusal to confess, or apologise, 
Mrs. Tremaine told her that she could not 
permit her to go to the pic-nic on Elsie's 
birthday. 

Poor Madeline ! a greater punishment could 
not have been inflicted upon her. The long- 
looked-for holiday would now be to her a day of 
punishment and privation ; and then to be dis- 
believed, and looked upon with suspicion by her 
schoolfellows, was almost more than she could 
bear. 

Unluckily for her, when she first came to 
school, she had sometimes for fun pinned 
different articles on the backs of her school- 
fellows, and had been scolded by the teachers 
for so doing. This, of course, was brought up 
in judgment against her, and it seemed hope- 
less her ever being able to clear her character. 

Florence Moore, however, stood by her little 
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favourite. " You and I know you are innocent," 
she said, " and I am sure the guilty person will 
be found out sooner or later, and Mrs. Tremaine 
is very just ; she is obliged to punish you because 
appearances are against you ; but I know she is 
grieved about it, and half doubts your really 
having done it." 



£ 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The sunbeams poured into the windows of 
Burton House on the morning 1 of Elsie's birth- 
day. The little girl herself was in a high state 
of excitement, and was the recipient of various 
pretty presents. Even Madeline, to whom the 
celebration of the day was anything but agree- 
able, gave her a pretty housewife. 

" Thank 'ou, dear Madeline ; it is so pretty, 
and 'ou are so good to give it to me, and I wish 
'ou were coming with us, but I will bring 'ou 
such pretty flowers." 

As soon as breakfast was over, Madeline took 
refuge in the schoolroom, not being able to bear 
seeing the preparations, which her schoolfellows 
were making for the day's pleasuring. Mrs. 
Tremaine had not imposed any tasks upon her ; 
she was to spend the day as she liked ; it was 
trial enough to be debarred from such enjoy- 
ment as a country excursion, and Mrs. Tremaine 
did not wish to be too hard upon her. 

Half hid behind a window curtain, poor 
Madeline watched her companions defiling from 
the gate, and when they had passed out of sight 
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she fairly gave way to her tears and lamenta- 
tions, 

" It is hard, very hard," she said, " that I am 
left at home for a fault which I did not commit. 
I wonder Florence did not give me a kiss before 
she went, and I can't think how I missed seeing 
her; there were such a number, and I was so 
afraid I should be seen, that I suppose I over- 
looked her. I wonder whose companion she 
will be for the day. She had promised she 
would be mine ; oh, dear ! how unhappy I am," 
and the poor child hid her face in her hands. 
At that moment the schoolroom door opened. 
As Madeline took for granted the intruder must 
be one of the servants, and did not wish to dis- 
close her tears, she continued to hide her face ; 
but soon a gentle hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and a well-known voice whispered, 

" Do not cry, Madeline ; we will try to spend 
a happy day together." 

" Oh, Florence !" exclaimed the astonished 
child, throwing herself into the arms of her 
friend, " why are you here ? Surely you did not 
give up the pic-nic on my account ?" 

" Could I have enjoyed it, darling, when you 
were left behind ?" said Florence ; " and suffer- 
ing unjustly, too." 

" But if you had told me you were thinking of 
staying with me I would not have let you. It is 
too bad that you should lose such a treat." 
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" I knew very well/' said Florence, laughing, 
" that you would not let me remain behind, so 
I told no one of my intention for fear it should 
reach your ears. Just when the girls were dress- 
ing I asked to see Mrs. Tremaine, and tried once 
more to get her to forgive you, assuring her you 
were innocent." 

"And what did she say?" asked Madeline, 
eagerly. 

" She owned it was a very mysterious busi- 
ness, and one that gave her much anxiety ; but 
still, she said, as I had no proofs to offer she must 
punish you, for discipline would be at an end if 
she passed over such a breach of it. I told her 
then that the pic-nic would afford me no plea- 
sure, and that I much preferred staying at home 
with you, for whom I felt great compassion, as 
my dependence on your truth was so great that 
I felt certain you were suffering for the fault of 
another. She was very kind, and said the holi- 
day was mine to spend as I pleased ; and so," 
said Florence, simply, " I have chosen to be with 
you, and you must dry your eyes and think no 
more of your trouble, or I shall fancy I am no 
comfort to you, and that you would rather be 
alone.' ' 

Leaving Madeline in the hands of her faithful 
and self-denying friend, we must take a peep at 
the pic-nic party, who, in high spirits, pursued 
their way through the green meadows and shady 
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walks which abounded in the neighbourhood. 
Once off the main road, discipline was not very 
strictly enforced. Mrs. Tremaine loved to see 
young people happy about her, and the teachers 
enjoyed a day's pleasuring quite as much as their 
pupils. 

It was amusing to see the variety of taste 
amongst the girls. Some, who carried baskets 
for the purpose, flew here and there gathering 
wild flowers, and rejoicing in the prospect of 
filling the vases in their respective rooms on their 
return. Others turned up curious-looking stones, 
and pocketed them, declaring that it would be 
delightful to examine them at home with the aid 
of a little book on geology, which Mrs. Tremaine 
promised to lend them. The little ones chased 
an occasional butterfly, or ran races, whilst some 
of the elder girls enjoyed a chat with Mrs. Tre- 
maine, who was an universal favourite and a most 
agreeable companion, and who on holidays gave 
herself entirely up to promote the amusement of 
her pupils. 

On this occasion, however, she looked graver 
and more preoccupied than usual, and Rose 
Graham whispered to Helen Wade "that she 
was sure she was unhappy about what had 
occurred a few days before, and about Madeline 
and Florence not being with them." 

"But why did not Florence Moore come?" 
asked Helen. 
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"Mrs. Tremaine said she would not leave 
Madeline, and she half hinted that it was because 
Florence was so sure that Madeline was not in 
fault that she looked upon her punishment as 
being an unjust one, and therefore wished to 
stay at home and help her to bear it." 

" How nice of Florence ! it is just like her/' 
exclaimed Helen. "Now I am sure many of us 
are very sorry for Madeline, and are inclined to 
agree with Florence that she is innocent ; but 
for all that we should never have thought of 
giving up a delightful excursion for her sake." 

" Ah !" answered Rose, " but then Florence is 
so good and kind. I wish we were all like 
her." 

" What folly ! " said Anna Leslie, who just 
then joined the party, being rather tired of the 
company of one of her devoted admirers, Susan 
Dobbs, who was reckoned one of the dullest girls 
in the school, but who, being a great flatterer, 
was rather patronized by Anna, who, in spite of 
her really great abilities, was peculiarly alive to 
what is called " soft sawder." 

" Pray," inquired Rose, " is that polite remark 
intended to apply to me ? because, if so, I am sure 
I thank you very much for your good opinion." 

Anna tossed her head in a contemptuous 
manner. " It is folly," she said, " to make such 
a fuss about Florence ; she is clever, certainly, 
but by no means the cleverest girl amongst us ; 
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and as to it being very praiseworthy to stay 
at home with a naughty child, who has brought 
such disgrace on the school, I, for one, see 
nothing to admire in it ; it was just done for 
effect, and the fuss everyone is making about it 
is exactly what she wished for." 

" How dare you say that, Anna ! " exclaimed 
Helen Wade, roused out of her usual indolence 
by Anna's abuse of Florence. " You know as 
well as I do that Florence never did anything 
in her life for effect, and as to her cleverness, 
I have no doubt you consider yourself A 1 ; but 
still I suspect, when the examinations come 
on, you and she will run pretty close for the 
prizes." 

" That may or may not be," answered Anna ; 
" but you are such a partizan, that no one cares 
for your opinion. I am sure I don't," she said, 
contemptuously. 

"Young ladies," said Miss Lewis, "cease 
your chattering, and come and help to arrange 
the dinner." 

The spot which Mrs. Tremaine had chosen 
for the pic-nic was voted as cut out for the 
purpose. It was a glen, through which a 
gurgling stream forced its way, and the ground, 
though in parts rocky and uneven, was just 
there clear from stones and the prickly furze; 
and, though sufficiently sheltered from the sun, 
admitted of the whole party being seated in a 
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circle, in full view of the very appetizing repast 
which was soon spread before them. The latter 
was done full justice to, for school-girls are 
proverbial for their powers in the eating line ; 
and afterwards, there were many stories told, 
and songs sung, and the afternoon seemed to 
the young people to pass much too quickly. 
The walk back was very pleasant, and endless 
were the anecdotes they had to relate to Flo- 
rence and Madeline when they returned home. 

The latter had spent such a happy day with 
her friend, that she was able to listen to all 
their adventures, and even join in their merri- 
ment ; which, had she been left at home alone, 
would certainly not have been the case. 

The pic-nic over, and Mademoiselle's injured 
dignity being considered appeased, by the 
privations the supposed culprit had endured, 
things went on as usual, and the affair which 
had caused Madeline so much sorrow, and Mrs. 
Tremaine so much perplexity, Ceased to be a 
topic of conversation. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



" I WISH," said Madeline, one day, as she was 
deep in the mysteries of a difficult sum, " that I 
was not so stupid at figures. I think arithmetic 
must have been invented purely to torment 
those who have no talent for it. Miss Lewis 
always gives me bad marks, and I must confess 
I deserve them/' 

" What a little stupid you must be, Madeline," 
said Grace Litton ; " don't you remark how well 
my sums pass muster, and yet I solemnly assure 
you that when at home, if given the most trivial 
account to add up, I never pap ljiafce he#4 or tail 
of it." 

" Then how can you succeed so well at school ?" 
said Madeline, fixing her blue eyes with a look 
of wonder on her companion, " I wish you would 
tell me your secret." 

" It is a very simple one," said Grace, laugh- 
ing. "You see I am of a modest turn of 
mind, and always bow to superior abilities when 
I meet them, so I manage to sit in class next 
a girl who is sure to be right, and by looking 
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over her shoulder, I generally manage to gain 
the necessary information." 

u But that is cheating," exclaimed Madeline ; 
" I would rather get a scolding than do that." 

" Oh ! if you are so straight-laced, you will 
never get on at school. I do not call that cheat-' 
ing — it is only knowing how to make use of 
one's opportunities." 

Madeline could not, however, view the matter 
in the same light as Grace, and therefore, as 
usual, her sum was returned to her, and she was 
told she must not join her companions at recrea- 
tion time unless she had brought it out right. 

When the others, therefore, went into the 
grounds, she sat down at her desk, determined 
to give her whole mind up to her task. But 
thoroughly applying herself for any length of 
time was not much in her line, and, without 
doing so, it was to be feared in her case a diffi- 
cult sum would certainly remain unsolved. 
Had it been chapters of biography, or long 
poems, she had been required to commit to 
memory, a few glances would have sufficed, and 
she would have recited them without a mistake. 

The schoolroom window was open, and the 
birds were singing delightfully. The perfume of 
the flowers was wafted in, and the sun was shining 
so cheerfully, as even to make the bare school- 
room for a time to appear quite gay and light- 
some. A brilliant butterfly flew in. " Oh, how 
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pretty !" thought Madeline ; " I must try to catch 
it." The slate was thrown aside, and Madeline 
gave chase. Now perched on the schoolroom 
table, then jumping over benches innumerable, 
she pursued the hapless butterfly ; but he was 
too nimble for her, and at last, as she made an 
energetic grasp, and thought success was certain, 
to her great annoyance he flew out of the window. 
"How provoking!" she exclaimed, once more 
reseating herself, and beginning her weary task. 
Alas ! just then a pretty bird hopped into the 
room. This was too much for our little friend. 
She must secure him, and once more she rose in 
hopes of catching the little beauty. Again tables 
and chairs were overturned, but with no better 
success, for the bird preferred air and liberty, 
and, flying away, lighted on a pretty shrub 
which grew in a pot under the window, and was 
a special favourite of Mrs. Tremaine's. 

Thoroughly excited, and quite forgetting the 
strict orders she had received to remain in the 
house till her task was finished, she leaped out 
of the window, which was very near the ground, 
upsetting as she did so the pot and its contents. 

The bird flew off, and away went the volatile 
child, without even stopping to see the mischief 
she had done. She never paused in her wild 
pursuit till a sudden plunge into water startled 
her and recalled her to herself. A pretty plight, 
truly, she was in! Not having looked before 
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her, she had fallen into the tank which supplied 
the garden. Luckily it was not very full, the 
weather having been dry of late, so she only 
received a wetting, and, her first alarm over, she 
managed to scramble out of it. Her clothes 
were all torn and dirtied, and her hands and face 
scratched, and, quite overcome with terror and 
fatigue, she sat down and cried bitterly. 

How could she go home in such a state of 
rags and dirt ? Even if, under other circum- 
stances, she could have crept in unobserved, 
having been ordered to stay in the schoolroom 
and finish her sum, she was sure to be missed, 
and punished for disobedience. The girls, she 
was certain, had by this time gone back to the 
house, and she would be searched for at once. 
"How could I be so silly r" she thought. "I 
might have known I could not run as fast as a 
bird could fly, and to think of my venturing out ! 
and I really think I must have upset the pot 
under the window, for I heard a crash just as I 
jumped out. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I am never 
well out of one scrape before I fall into another ; 
but I suppose I must go back ; it is no use sitting 
here, crying." 

So saying, Madeline, trembling and crest- 
fallen, crept along, looking round occasionally 
to see if she was observed. She became con- 
vinced as she got near the schoolroom that the 
girls must still be out. and there was comfort in 
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that reflection. As she had feared, the pot was 
broken and the shrub much injured. She did 
her best hurriedly to repair the mischief she had 
done, but soon found that was impossible, and, 
creeping into the schoolroom by the window, 
she ran upstairs, and making herself tidy in all 
haste, was actually seated at her desk when her 
companions came trooping in. The state of her 
feelings can be well imagined. She expected 
every moment that some inquiry would arise as 
to the broken pot ; then her sum was not done ; 
and, to add to her misfortunes, Anna Leslie 
asked her if she had been fighting with the cat, 
as her face looked like it. 

The drenching she had got, combined with 
fatigue and mental anxiety, quite overcame her, 
and she suddenly fainted away. Mrs. Tremaine 
was sent for, and restoratives applied, and as 
when she came to herself she appeared very 
feverish, and said her head ached fearfully, she 
was ordered to bed. 

Florence Moore was very unhappy about the 
illness of her little favourite, but Madeline was 
not sorry when she left her bedside, as she feared 
being cross-questioned by her as to how she had 
spent the afternoon, and she dreaded falling in 
her estimation by recounting the follies of which 
she had been guilty. 

Besides, her aching head made her really unfit 
for anything but lying in a state of semi-stupe- 
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faction on her pillow. When the girls came to 
bed she turned her face towards the wall, and 
simulated sleep, being quite too ill to join in 
conversation. 

" Well, I declare," said Helen Wade, " this 
has been a day of adventures. Just after 
Madeline was sent to bed, Mrs. Tremaine 
went to take a turn in the grounds, and what 
should she find but the pot containing her pet 
shrub, which stands under the schoolroom 
window, broken, and the shrub much injured. 
She was very anxious, naturally, to find out 
who was the origin of the mischief, but no one 
would own to it, so she supposes it must have 
been a dog or cat. By the way, Florence, you 
escaped the inquisition, as you were up with 
Madeline." 

" I, certainly, am not guilty," said Florence ; 
" if I had accidentally upset the pot, I should 
have told Mrs. Tremaine at once. I am glad* 
at all events, that poor Madeline cannot be 
suspected, for as she was confined to the school- 
room all the afternoon, she could not have done 
it." 

How guilty Madeline felt as she heard these 
words, but she gave no sign ; and when Miss 
Lewis came in to take away the candle, she 
heard her say, as she bent over her, " How pale 
the poor child looks, she has caught a bad cold, 
and must be nursed for a day or two." 
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The cold was a very natural result of the wet- 
ting she had got, after being heated in chasing 
the bird. It passed off, however, in a short time ; 
but when she returned to the schoolroom, the 
broken pot had been replaced, and for once she 
escaped punishment. 

As the vacation time approached, the girls 
were very busy, and there was great excitement 
amongst them as to who would carry off the 
prizes in the approaching examinations. Made- 
line was most anxious to win, at least, one, 
for she knew the pleasure it would afford her 
absent mother. 

One day, when occupied like several of her 
companions in preparing her lessons for the 
following day, she received a summons to go to 
Mrs. Tremaine, who wanted to speak to her. 

Now, a summons to go to Mrs. Tremaine in 
her sanctum, during school hours, meant one of 
two things — either a lecture, or the information 
that some friend had called. As Madeline had 
no friends, she felt sure that she was in for some 
serious rebuke, though for what she did not 
know, as, since her fall into the tank, she had 
been particularly steady and circumspect. 

As she left the schoolroom, her countenance 
betraying her inward terror, Anna Leslie said, 
tauntingly, " Ha ! Miss Madeline, I suppose you 
have been at some of your tricks, and are going 
to catch it." 

F 
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"How unkind you are, Anna," exclaimed 
Rose Graham, "you are always teasing that 
poor child. Perhaps you may be sent for some 
day to get a lecture, I am sure you often 
deserve one." 

" Pray keep your opinions to yourself," said 
Anna, haughtily; "what you think upon any 
subject, must be a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence to me." 

"I am glad to hear that," remarked Rose, 
laughing, " as for the future I can express them 
openly, without any fear of hurting your feel- 
ings." 

Meanwhile, Madeline had reached the door 
of Mrs. Tremaine's sitting-room. Her little 
heart was going pit-a-pat, and her tap was so 
gentle, that she was obliged to repeat it before 
the words " Come in " made her feel that now 
she would soon know her fate. She timidly 
turned the handle of the door, and had such a 
scared look when she entered the room, that 
Mrs. Tremaine, who was reading a letter, and 
looked up as the door opened, exclaimed, 
" Why, Madeline, my dear, what is the matter 
with you ? You look as if I were going to cut off 
your head. I assure you I have no intentions 
of the kind. I wished to speak to you about a 
letter I have received which concerns you. 

Madeline, relieved from her terror, smiled, 
and soon recovered her composure. 
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" My correspondent," continued Mrs. Tre- 
maine, " is Mr. Philip Neville, a cousin of your 
mother's, who, it appears, returned about a year 
ago from Australia, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, and has settled in London. He had lost 
sight, for many years, of his few remaining 
relatives, but having lately discovered that a 
daughter of his former playmate was a pupil at 
my establishment, he has written to ask what 
day it will suit me for him to pay you a visit ; 
and he also mentions that he has written to 
your mother by the last mail, to ask her per- 
mission for you to spend your summer holidays 
with his family at Norwood, where he intends 
taking a villa." 

Madeline's eye's sparkled. " Oh ! I am sure 
I shall like him, mamma has told me so much 
about him, and I have never been at Norwood ; 
but, dear me ! " she exclaimed, as a vision of her 
Aunt Ruth rose before her mind's eye, " do you 
think grandmamma and aunt will be pleased if 
I do not go to them for the summer holidays 
Aunt Ruth said, in her last letter, I was to go 
to them/' and poor Madeline could scarcely 
repress a tear. 

Mrs. Tremaine smiled. " I daresay the matter 
can be arranged, little woman, so you need not 
look so unhappy. I shall write to Mr. Neville, 
and ask him to call on Saturday, as it is a half- 
holiday ; and, I fancy, if he gets leave from your 

2 F 
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mother to have you with him in the summer, I 
shall be able to induce your grandmamma to 
put off your visit to her till Christmas." 

" Oh, thank you," said Madeline, " you are 
very kind ; and now shall I go ? For I daresay 
you are busy, and I was getting my lessons 
ready for to-morrow." 

" By all means, dear ; and if you meet Miss 
Lewis, tell her I want to speak to her/' 

"Yes, ma'am," said Madeline, not a little 
pleased at getting away to spread the joyful 
news of Cousin Philip's approaching visit in the 
schoolroom. 

She was peculiarly alive to ridicule, and 
felt bitterly the jeers of her school-fellows, who 
constantly told her " that she must have dropped 
from the skies, as no one ever came to visit 
her." Now she could boast of an approaching 
visitor, and was nothing loth to do so. 

On returning to the schoolroom, she met Miss 
Lewis, and gave her Mrs. Tremaine's message. 
Her countenance was so radiant when she sat 
down to her desk, that Rose Graham said it was 
clear she had not been scolded. "Tell us, 
Madeline, what Mrs. Tremaine said to you ? " 

"That is a secret," said Madeline, shaking 
her head, mysteriously. 

" Oh, come ! " said Helen Wade, " don't be 
tiresome ; we are all dying to know what 
happened to you, for you left the room looking 
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like a criminal, and you have come back look- 
ing real jolly." 

" Well, I don't mind telling you," said Made- 
line, condescendingly. "My mamma's cousin, 
Mr. Neville, is coming to visit me on Saturday, 
and I am, at least I think I am, to spend the 
summer holidays with him and his family at 
Norwood." 

" Oh, you lucky brat ! " exclaimed the girls in 
full chorus ; " why, you are in for a fine time of 
it ! The Crystal Palace is there, and there are 
fireworks, and waterworks, and concerts, and 
all sorts of sights. I wish we were going, 
too," and with the volatility peculiar to the 
g-enus — yclept, school-girl, Madeline found her- 
self suddenly transformed in their opinion from 
an object of compassion to one of envy. It may 
well be imagined that Saturday was looked 
forward to with intense anxiety by our little 
friend; and certainly the patience of Florence 
Moore was sadly tried, as Madeline could talk 
of nothing else but her cousin, Mr. Neville, — was 
he tall or short, dark or fair, ugly or good look- 
ing, and what did Florence think his children 
could be like? These were hard questions to 
answer, seeing that Florence had never beheld 
the individuals in question; however, she did 
her best to make Madeline happy, by saying 
" she was sure they would turn out to be very 
nice-looking people, indeed." 
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And so they did, as Madeline triumphantly 
assured her friend after her interview with them 
was over. 

"Mr. Neville is so nice and kind," she ex- 
claimed, "and he brought a merry little girl 
with him, and she chattered so fast, and was 
. not a bit shy ; and whilst her papa was talking 
to Mrs. Tremaine, she told me all about her 
brother. She says his name is Edward, and he 
is quite a tall boy, more than fourteen, and he 
is at Eton, but he will be home for the holidays 
in summer, and she hopes I shall be allowed to 
go to them at Norwood, and then we shall have 
all sorts of fun. Her name is Julia, and she is 
just about my age. 

"Well," said Florence, "I think these new 
cousins will be very pleasant companions for 
you ; but I am afraid if you think too much 
about them, you will be behindhand in your 
lessons, and not gain any of the prizes, and 
what will your mamma say then ? " 

" She would be vexed," said Madeline, thought- 
fully. "You are quite right, Florence, I must 
try and forget about my cousins ; but whenever 
I am excited about anything, I always find it 
hard not to get careless about other things, and 
it would be a sad disgrace if I did not, at least, 
carry off the history prize, and of course I shall 
not, if I do not take care, for Jenny Phibbs plods 
so hard, she might perhaps get more marks." 
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" It would be a second case, then," said Helen 
Wade, " of ' the tortoise and the hare; ' for of all 
the slow coaches in the world, Jenny is, to my 
mind, the slowest." 

" She might win for all that," said Madeline, 
" but I won't let her if I can help it." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Time flew rapidly away, and the examinations 
were approaching. They were anticipated with 
very different feelings by different girls. Some 
were certain they would have a walk over, and 
talked confidently of their chances ; others were 
straining every nerve lest they should fail. 
Some were certain they could not succeed, and, 
therefore, did not use their best efforts; and 
others were hopelessly idle and indifferent to 
the whole concern. 

The real struggle for supremacy lay between 
Anna Leslie and Florence Moore. They were 
about equal as to abilities and knowledge, and 
each had a number of admirers, who severally 
believed their champion must win. At recrea- 
tion-time, the disputes between the rival factions 
often led the governesses to fear there would be 
a breach of the peace. 

A few days before the event was to come 
off, which had so long occupied the minds of 
the inmates of Burton House, Miss Lewis 
entered Mrs. Tremaine's sanctum, looking grave 
and preoccupied. €t I have come to consult you," 
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she said to that lady, " about something I have 
found, which has given me quite a shock, as I 
am sure it will you. In pursuance of your 
orders, I make a periodical inspection of the 
young ladies' wardrobes, to see that their 
shelves are kept tidy. I was looking over 
Anna Leslie's to-day for that purpose, and, in 
so doing, accidentally let a book fall which lay 
amongst her clothes. I stooped to pick it up, 
and, as I did so, these papers fell out. As I was 
about to replace them, the verses caught my 
eye, and I felt it my duty to bring them to you." 

Mrs. Tremaine took the papers, and as she 
glanced at them, her colour came and went. 
" My poor little Madeline, you had, indeed, hard 
lines," she murmured ; u but Anna, can it be 
possible ? One of our head girls, to stoop to such 
meanness ! " 

" I was as much surprised as you," said Miss 
Lewis, " I could scarcely believe the evidence 
of my senses." 

The papers spoke for themselves. The dog- 
grel verses, ridiculing Mademoiselle, were writ- 
ten in Anna's handwriting ; then there was a 
page evidently torn out of a copy-book of 
Madeline's, and it was easy to see that Anna 
had practised copying her handwriting, and had 
appropriated the crow drawn by her, and then, 
when perfect in her self-imposed task, had 
written the verses under the bird, and taken 
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a sly opportunity of pinning the paper on 
Mademoiselle's dress. 

" How disgraceful ! " exclaimed Mrs. Tre- 
maine. " I really think expulsion would be but 
a fitting punishment for such a mean, cowardly 
act. What can have been her motive for in- 
juring Madeline ?" 

" That puzzles me," said Miss Lewis, " unless," 
she added, thoughtfully, " it might be to annoy 
Florence Moore, who is very fond of Madeline. 
I have heard the girls say that Anna is very 
jealous, and dislikes Florenoe extremely, and 
Madeline, because she likes Florence. Another 
thing that surprises me is, that a girl who could 
plot and carry out so daring a project should be 
so careless as to leave such clear proofs of her 
misconduct in a place open to the world, and 
which she knows from time to time is inspected 
by me." 

" It does seem curious," said Mrs. Tremaine ; 
" but I have often observed that where an inno- 
cent person suffers for a guilty one, sooner or 
later the culprit is discovered and degraded." 

It was some time before Mrs. Tremaine could 
decide on the best course to pursue ; but that 
Madeline must be cleared, and that she must 
apologise for having so unjustly punished her, 
was a plain matter of duty. It was a sad blow 
to her — one of her head girls having committed 
such an offence. On consideration, she decided 
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on not saying anything about the matter till 
after the examinations were over, and before 
break-up day she would assemble the pupils and 
expose Anna Leslie. To a proud girl like her 
she fancied such an exposure would be no small 
punishment. 

But Mrs. Tremaine and Miss Lewis were not 
the only persons whose minds were upset that 
afternoon. 

Anna Leslie was not quite so reckless as Miss 
Lewis thought she had been. Ever since, through 
her deceit, Madeline had been punished, she had 
kept the proofs of her fault locked up in her 
trunk — her guilty conscience having exaggerated 
the risk she ran in destroying them. That 
morning she thought she would take courage 
and do so, but just as she was leaving her room 
for that purpose, Florence Moore called her, and, 
in her fright, she hastily stuffed the papers into a 
book and concealed it amongst her clothes, in- 
tending to come back at a more convenient 
moment and carry out her purpose. 

Alas ! when she did return she saw at a glance 
that her clothes had been rearranged, and, sick 
with terror, she seized the book in which she had 
secreted her treasures, and found, to her horror, 
that they were gone ! 

Oh, the bitter agony of that moment ! It told 
of discovery and exposure. Punishment would 
follow, as a matter of course. But for that Anna 
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cared little. But to be found out in such a mean 
cowardly act, and exposed before the whole 
school ; to lose her position, and see the finger 
of scorn pointed at her, would be to her haughty- 
nature a severe trial. She felt no compunction 
for what she had done. She had long ceased to 
act from religious principle. She lived for the 
world, and now she would meet her deserts ; 
and well she knew that when deposed from the 
pedestal on which her brilliant talents and deter- 
mined character had* placed her, as she had no 
real friends amongst her schoolfellows who loved 
her for herself, she would sink in everyone's esti- 
mation, and her school life would henceforth 
become unendurable. "Miss Lewis has, of 
course, been here," she murmured, " and by this 
time Mrs. Tremaine has got the proofs of my 
guilt and Madeline's innocence in her posses- 
sion. The very fact of her having been taken 
in, and having awarded an unjust punishment, 
will make her more bitter against me. Made- 
line will, indeed, be revenged ; and that odious 
Florence, how she will rejoice in my down- 
fall!" 

From that day Anna knew no peace. She 
hourly, daily, expected to receive a summons to 
Mrs. Tremaine's sanctum. Why exposure did 
not come at once she could not divine. Doubt- 
less, she thought (and she ground her teeth as the 
idea occurred to her), the blow will be the heavier 
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-when it comes. Sleep forsook her pillow ; her 
face, always pale, became of an ashy hue. She 
still worked hard ; but some of the girls who sat 
near her at lesson-time remarked to each other 
that she was often distrait, and did not answer 
to her name when called on, and she was detected 
keeping her eyes fixed on the same page for an 
unreasonable space of time. Such deeds were 
not expected from the clever and usually studious 
Anna, and were therefore the more noticed. 

Florence Moore was very anxious to take a 
high place at the examinations. She had kind 
parents, and a happy home, and she knew what 
pleasure her success would afford those she 
loved. Anna, she thought, will most probably 
-win, but perhaps she may not obtain all the 
honours given in one class. There was an 
essay to be written on the character of Queen 
Elizabeth. Florence, who loved history, was 
most anxious to excel in this, and night and day 
she mused on the subject ; but up to the very 
night before the day it must be produced, she 
could not find an ending which she considered 
suitable. In despair, she determined not to 
finish it till the morning, thus to give herself a 
last chance. Worn out with fatigue and excite- 
ment, — for even the sober Florence, as Madeline 
laughingly observed, could be excited some- 
times, — she soon fell asleep. Her mind, how- 
ever, reverted to her waking thoughts, and she 
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dreamt an admirable ending for her theme. 
Luckily she soon after awoke, and found it was 
early dawn. She hastily rose, and with a pencil 
wrote down the words which had occurred to her 
in her sleep, she resumed her interrupted slum- 
bers with an easy mind, and the theme was duly 
and triumphantly ended the following day in 
time to be presented to Miss Lewis, and by her 
given to Mrs. Tremaine. 

The excitement was intense when the hour 
arrived for the distribution of the prizes. The 
schoolroom was very prettily decorated for the 
occasion. On a raised platform sat Mrs. Tre- 
maine; the prizes, which consisted of hand- 
somely-bound books, the best editions of various 
standard works, were placed on a table at her 
side. A few guests, Mends of hers, or relatives 
of such of the girls as lived in the neighbour- 
hood, sat near her. It was Mrs. Tremaine's 
habit to give the prizes to the lower classes 
first. Amongst the fortunate recipients was 
Madeline, who received two — one for geography 
and history, and one for needlework. 

The excitement increased when it appeared 
that Florence Moore had gained two out of the 
three rewards given in the upper class, the other 
falling to the lot of Anna Leslie. Their essays 
were both so clever that Mrs. Tremaine's 
finances were more than usually taxed, as, being 
unable to decide between them, she gave a prize 
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for each. There remained now but the good 
conduct prize, given to the girl who during the 
half had received the most good marks. Again 
Florence Moore was called forward, and, amidst 
general applause, received a very handsome 
Bible, and was congratulated on having for the 
second time carried off the good conduct 
prize. 

And so the long-expected event was over, and 
Anna Leslie for the first time was beaten in two 
subjects by a girl her junior in years, and could 
no longer retain her proud title of held of the 
school. 

In spite of the rewards she had gained, she 
felt bitterly on the subject, and turned away her 
head, as her schoolfellows surrounded her more 
fortunate rival. 

The girls wondered that Mrs. Tremaine did 
not leave the platform, which was the accustomed 
signal for them to disperse till dinner-time. 
They wondered still more when they heard her 
request her friends to take a stroll in the 
grounds, as she had a little private matter to 
arrange with her pupils. 

One person amongst the school-girls did not 
wonder, but she trembled, and leant against a 
form for support. 

Now she felt there could be no mistake. Her 
sin had found her out. 

"Young ladies," began Mrs. Tremaine, "if 
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I were to judge merely by the marks which 
many of you have received during the last half, 
I should be able to rejoice myself, and congratu- 
late you on the marked improvement which has 
taken place amongst you ; but, alas ! there is a 
dark side to the picture, and one which I must 
now make public, however much it may cost me 
to do so. 

"You must all remember the indignity which 
was offered to Mademoiselle Duval some time 
ago, of which Madeline Clifford was accused. Ap- 
pearances were so much against her that, though 
the whole matter appeared a mystery to me, I 
was obliged to punish her. I now know that she 
was innocent, and that, whilst she was left at 
home in disgrace, the real culprit was enjoying a 
treat that, under the circumstances, she was not 
entitled to. 

" A few days ago papers were found in Anna 
Leslie's wardrobe, which prove that she was not 
only guilty of depriving her schoolfellow of a 
spirited sketch, which she was about to send to 
her absent parents, but also of forging her hand- 
writing, in order to bring on her punishment and 
disgrace. What can have induced her to plot 
and carry out so cowardly and despicable a plan, 
I cannot imagine ! I cannot fancy how she could 
see the innocent suffer in her stead, and keep her 
disgraceful secret." 

All eyes were turned on the guilty Anna, who 
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made a powerful effort to control her feelings and 
to brave her inevitable disgrace. 

Mrs. Tremaine was about to address her, when 
she hurriedly exclaimed, " You know all about 
it now. Of course it was I who did it. That 
little odious Madeline was always so pert to me, 
and kept praising up Florence Moore in such a 
tiresome manner, that I could not put up with 
it. I did not want to offend Mademoiselle, but 
it struck me it was a good way of being revenged 
on Madeline. Of course I was a great fool ; but 
it is done, and cannot be helped, and I am very 
sorry, Mrs. Tremaine, for having vexed you/' 

"Anna," said Mrs. Tremaine, gravely, "you 
had better go to your room, and remain there. 
You are, I grieve to see, in no fitting frame of 
mind to make the only reparation in your power 
— an humble apology to Madeline Clifford. 
Before you leave this house to-morrow I shall 
expect you to do so. If an apology is not made, I 
must decline receiving you again after the holi- 
days are over. I shall write to that effect to 
your parents." 

"As you please," answered Anna, with a 
haughty toss of her head ; and, without delay, 
as if glad to leave the scene of her defeat, she 
quitted the room. 

"Madeline, my dear," said Mrs. Tremaine, 
"pray forgive me for having disbelieved your 
word. The offence of which Anna we have dis- 
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covered was guilty is such a serious one, that I 
could not believe wkhout positive proof that any 
young lady in my establishment could have com- 
mitted it ; hence my condemnation and punish- 
ment of you. I shall write to your mother to 
say how fully you are exonerated, and how 
pleased I am with you in every respect." 

Madeline blushed with pleasure ; but, as Mrs. 
Tremaine was about to dismiss the pupils, she 
timidly went towards her, and asked if, as a great 
favour to her, she would forgive Anna Leslie. 

" I am sure," pleaded the little girl, " she is 
really sorry, but she is too proud to say so to 
me, and I don't want her to do so. It makes 
me quite happy that you know the truth, and 
that Florence sees she was right, and that dear 
mamma will hear all about it ; and so do, please, 
forgive poor Anna ! " 

" It is very amicable of you, dear, to plead for 
one who has treated you so ill ; but, for the sake 
of Anna herself, I must refuse your request. She 
has disgraced our school by her conduct, and 
many in my position would refuse to allow her 
to return ; but, I trust, exposure, and the neces- 
sity of making a public apology to you, may 
have some good effect upon her, and that God 
will soften her heart, and enable her to see the 
enormity of her offence." 

Madeline could not but feel that Mrs. Tre- 
maine was right, but she felt very sorry for the 
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culprit notwithstanding, and when her school- 
fellows during the day kept praising her, at the 
expense of Anna (whose downfall had made 
quite a sensation), she almost cried with vexa- 
tion. 

Anna Leslie spent a miserable day, as may be 
imagined. Shut up in her own room, she could 
hear the cheerful voices of her companions as 
they enjoyed the liberty always accorded to them 
the last day of the half-year. 

"Here am I," she bitterly reflected, "once 
the pride of the school, fallen from my high 
state, despised by every one, and all this 
brought upon me by my foolish wish to spite 
Florence Moore. How could I be so senseless ? 
And Florence, though younger than I am, has 
beaten me at the examinations! Everything has 
gone against me, — and that little minx, Madeline, 
I must make her a public apology to-morrow; for, 
of course, bad as it will be to put up with her 
impertinence when I return to school, it would 
be ten times worse to be expelled ; and I know 
Mrs. Tremaine is not one to change her mind 
when once it is made up/* 

As evening drew on, Anna's state of mind 
became more wretched, for she dreaded the jeers 
of her companions when bed hour should arrive. 
"At all events," she thought, as, unable to sit up, 
she determined to take refuge in her bed, and 
seek for temporary oblivion in slumber,—" at all 
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events, Madeline and her bosom friend, Florence, 
do not sleep in this room, they cannot triumph 
over me to-night." 

Before the usual bed hour arrived a gentle 
step was heard, and, through the darkness, some 
one groped their way to Anna's bedside. 

" Are you awake, Anna ? " asked a voice, 
which was at once recognized as Madeline's. 

u What is that to you ? " was the sulky reply. 
" You have no business here ; but it is just like 
you, sneak as you are, coming to triumph over 
me. Can't you wait for your revenge till to- 
morrow ? You are safe to get a public apology 
from me, as I can't risk expulsion ; otherwise, 
let me tell you, I would die, sooner than give you 
that satisfaction." 

" Oh ! Anna, how unkind," exclaimed Made- 
line. " Indeed, I do not want to triumph over 
you. Of course I am glad every one knows I 
did not tell a falsehood ; but I do feel so sorry 
you are in disgrace, and I asked Mrs. Tremaine 
to forgive you, and told her I did not want any 
apology." 

" Did you really do that ? " asked Anna, with 
a voice of astonishment. 

" Indeed, I did," said Madeline, simply, " but 
she would not listen to me, so I came to tell 
you that it is not my wish to make you apolo- 
gise ; and to ask you to kiss and be friends, for 
I am sure I often felt naughty towards you ; and 
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Florence sends her love, and says she hopes we 
shall all be great friends when we meet at school 
again ; and, if she got a prize more than you now, 
she dares say you will beat her next time, for we 
all know how clever you are." 

Anna did not speak ; but had it not been for 
the darkness, Madeline would have seen tears 
chasing each other down her cheeks. She was 
not usually much given to weeping, but Made- 
line's generosity, and her rival's kind message, 
had moved her to her inmost soul. 

Madeline put out her hand ; it was taken and 
warmly pressed. Encouraged by this, she ven- 
tured on a kiss, and then exclaimed, "I am 
quite happy now ; and if you would only send a 
message to Florence, for, indeed, you make a 
mistake in thinking she is your enemy, and she 
has often told me it was very wrong to repeat 
the things you used to say of her, and that she 
did not want to hear them." 

"Tell her," whispered Anna, "that I am 
much obliged for her kind message, and that I 
am very sorry for what is past, and shall make 
a public apology to you, as Mrs. Tremaine 
wishes, to-morrow; and now," she added, 
" good-night, dear, my head is splitting, and I 
cannot talk any more." 

Madeline flew off to give an account of what 
had passed to her friend, Florence. 

The night was far advanced ere Anna closed 
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her eyes. Hers was a proud nature, and dis- 
grace and punishment were more likely to 
harden her, than to make her contrite for her 
faults. She had lost her mother when very 
young, and her father had married a lady who 
thought more of dress and amusement than of 
developing the character and influencing the 
actions of her step- child. Mr. Leslie was proud 
of his daughter's talents ; but he was of an in- 
dolent disposition, and loved, what he called, 
'• peace and quiet," therefore, he readily con- 
sented to her being sent to school, and made a 
point of never interfering in the endless squab- 
bles which took place between her and his wife, 
when the former was at home for the holidays. 

This state of things fostered Anna's worst 
faults ; at home she lived in a constant state of 
irritation and combativeness, and at school, as 
we have seen, her disposition was far from 
amiable. Now, however, as, wearied in body 
and mind, she lay reflecting on the gentle, for- 
giving nature of little Madeline, which had been 
evinced in spite of the bitter injury she had done 
her, she began to realise the value of a soft and 
amiable disposition, and, for perhaps the first 
time in her life, she experienced real contrition. 

The following day, before the school broke 
up, she expressed her sorrow for her grievous 
fault, and apologised to Madeline. Her words 
were few, and spoken with evident effort, but 
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they came from the heart, and deeply touched 
Mrs. Tremaine ; and, as for Madeline, timidity 
alone prevented her embracing her before the 
whole school. A few minutes more, and pupils 
and teachers drove from the door, and Burton 
House became, to all intents and purposes, like 
a city of the dead. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It was a lovely summer's evening, when Made- 
line and Mrs. Neville's maid (who had been sent 
to fetch her) reached Norwood, and a few 
minutes' walk brought them to Ruby Villa, at 
the garden gate of which Julia Neville was 
standing, looking out anxiously for the expected 
guest. 

" Oh you doat ! " she exclaimed, covering 
Madeline with kisses, " I am so glad to see you ; 
come in, and see mamma ; she has made tea, for, 
she said, she was sure you would be hungry, and 
want something. Oh ! how happy we shall be 
together, and next week we expect Edward 
home, and you must like him, for everyone 
does." 

Thus, chattering, Julia led her cousin into the 
drawing-room, where the latter received a very 
warm reception from Mr. and Mrs. Neville. 

"Upon my word," said Mr. Neville, "you 
two little ones would make a capital picture, 
would they not, Maggie?" appealing to his 
wife; "our Julia's black eyes, and dark hair, make 
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such an admirable contrast to Madeline's blue 
eyes, and bright auburn hair. Ha ! Julia, your 
nose will be out of joint, I suspect, when Edward 
comes home ; for, you know, he is always wish- 
ing you were fair instead of dark." 

"That is only fun, papa," said Julia, shaking 
her raven locks with great energy, "Edward 
likes me just as I am, and I can't let even Made- 
line come between me and him." 

" She had better not, I advise her," said her 
papa, laughing, " if she wishes to keep her head 
on her shoulders." 

Mrs.. Neville, a kind motherly woman, was 
meanwhile assisting Madeline to undress, and 
her manner was so cordial, that Madeline, who 
was peculiarly alive to outward impressions, 
inwardly contrasted her present reception with 
the one she would have been likely to have met 
with at her grandmamma's, and, we fear, not in 
favour of the latter. 

How cheerful the sitting-room looked, she 
thought, and how delicious were the muffins 
and crumpets which had been provided for her. 

"I can tell you, Julia, we do not get such 
things at school ; bread and butter are the staple 
commodities there, and very glad we are to 
get an extra help, I can assure you." 

Tea over, in spite of Madeline's excitement, 
and her strong desire to keep awake, she found 
it no easy matter ; and was not sorry when Mrs. 
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Neville proposed that she and Julia should go 
to bed. 

She was in great admiration of the bright 
little room, overlooking the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace, appropriated to her and her 
cousin ; but was not a little surprised to observe 
that Julia did nothing for herself. She even 
allowed her stockings to be taken off by her 
mother's maid. Madeline, accustomed to wait 
on herself, declined all assistance, and, when 
Hammond left the room, exclaimed, "What a 
funny girl you are, Julia! can you do nothing 
for yourself? One would think you had no 
hands." 

" Well, really, Cousin Madeline, as my papa 
and mamma are rich, and can keep a maid, 
I see no reason why I should attend on my- 
self. Why, at Melbourne, at my Aunt Sumner's 
(mamma's sister), where I lived for two years 
before we all came to England, I was never 
allowed to demean myself, as aunt called it, by 
doing servant's work; and mamma says it is 
much better for me to learn French, and play 
the piano, and all that sort of thing, than do 
what any servant can do, and what I am never 
likely to be required to do when I grow up." 

"But, though we dress ourselves at school,'* 
said Madeline, " I assure you we learn French 
and music, and a great many other things; 
and we do not think we are servants for all 
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that; and I really should hate to have a maid 
always fussing about me." 

" Well, I like it," said Julia ; " I suppose, if I 
had no maid, I should have to dress myself. 
Edward often says I am a lazy girl, and must 
have been born with a silver spoon in my mouth. 
But, for all that, I like having as little trouble as 
possible ; and now, I think, we had better say 
our prayers and go to bed, or you will fall asleep 
on your chair. 

Madeline took the hint, and the cousins were 
soon in dreamland. 

The days flew rapidly past at Ruby Villa, 
there was so much to see. Madeline was never 
tired of visiting the Crystal Palace and its 
lovely grounds. To a lover of flowers, the latter 
presented a never-ending source of interest, and 
though it was so long since she had left Mor- 
leigh Cottage, the exquisite geraniums, helio- 
trope, lobelias, calceolarias, &c, delighted her, 
and brought back old times, and her dear mother, 
to her mind. 

Julia could not understand her love for flowers. 
"Of course, they are very pretty, and smell 
sweet, and all that," she would say ; " but one 
soon tires of them. Give me London, with its gay 
shops and handsome carriages; why, the very 
street cries are so cheerful! And, then, the 
theatres, and panoramas, and military bands! 
Oh, Madeline ! you must come and stay with us 
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at Christmas, and see the pantomimes, and the 
Zoological Gardens, and all the sights, and then 
you will never go into raptures over stupid 
flowers or country walks again." 

Madeline shook her head, doubtfully. She 
thought the London sights would be very plea- 
sant ; she was sure she would enjoy them 
greatly. But give up flowers, and believe that 
any spot on earth could rival Morleigh ! No, 
that was more than could be expected from her ! 

Edward's return gave nearly as much pleasure 
to her as to Julia. He took to her at once, and 
exerted himself to show her all that was worth 
seeing at Norwood. She, in token of gratitude, 
was never tired of listening to stories of the 
Eton fellows, and of their superiority over all 
other English schoolboys. 

" A public school is a grand place, Madeline," 
he would say ; " and I can't think how my father 
got on without going* to one ; but he says he 
had to rough it in his young days, and to push 
his own way in the world." 

" So I had, Edward," said his father, one day 
when he overheard the above remark, " and if I 
had not succeeded so well in life, you would not 
now be an Etonian. Though I had not your 
advantages, I can sympathise with your esprit 
de corps. I met many Eton, Rugby, and 
Harrow men, in New Zealand, some in the army 
or navy, and others, like myself, sheep farmers ; 
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and I often remarked that, when wandering in 
that distant land, far from kith and kin, the 
helping hand was stretched out, and many a 
warm pressure given and returned between 
perfect strangers, whose only bond of union was 
the bare fact, that they had been educated where 
the playing fields of Eton, the cricket matches 
of Harrow, and the venerated name of Arnold, 
' with its various interesting associations, held a 
strong position in the memory and affections of 
the emigrant, or warrior." 

" I think," said Madeline, " if I had been a 
boy, I would rather have explored strange 
countries, than have stayed in England. I 
never hear you, Cousin Philip, talking of your 
experiences, without wishing I could see all the 
wonders you did." 

" You will not get Julia to agree with you," 
said Edward, laughing, " she is too fond of her 
ease, and of being waited on, to have any fancy 
for shifting for herself. I wish you would in- 
spire her with a little of your energy, Madeline. 
It would be a good thing if my mother would 
send her to school with you, when you return ; 
for if she goes on as she does at home much 
longer, I expect she will be waiting for some 
one to put her breakfast into her mouth, to 
save her the trouble of doing so herself." 

" You are very teasing, Edward," said Julia, 
turning away her head with an offended air ; 
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" what can it signify to you, whether I do things 
for myself, or am attended by Hammond ?" 

" It signifies a great deal," said Edward, " for 
I am proud of my little sister, and want her to 
be nothing short of perfection ; so, give me a 
kiss, Juley, and don't bear malice." 

If Julia was indolent, she was not sulky, and 
soon forgave the brother she so dearly loved, 
and even went so far as to ask Madeline to show 
her how to do many things, which had been 
hitherto done for her by Hammond. 

The holidays passed, but too quickly. The 
Crystal Palace has many attractions for young 
people ; besides which, our little friend was so 
kindly treated by her cousins, that Ruby Villa 
seemed to her like a second home. The even- 
ing before the day on which she was due at 
Mrs. Tremaine's was a sad one. Julia declared 
she should be miserable without Madeline. The 
unselfishness and amiability of the latter had 
won upon every one. Mr. and Mrs. Neville 
looked upon her as a child of their own, and 
could not but admit that her example had done 
wonders for Julia. Edward delighted in her, 
and hoped she would get leave to spend the 
Christmas holidays with them. 

" I fear there is not much chance of that," 
said Madeline, ruefully, " for I had a letter the 
other day from Aunt Ruth, and she seemed 
quite huffed at my having enjoyed myself so 
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much here; and said she and grandmamma 
intended to have me with them for the Christ- 
mas vacation, and that they hoped to find me a 
little better behaved than I was formerly, as 
noisy children would not suit them at all." 

" What a pleasant prospect !" exclaimed Ed- 
ward ; " you had far better cut the old ladies, and 
come to us." 

"Ah ! you don't know Aunt Ruth," said 
Madeline ; " when she once says a thing, she 
sticks to it." 

" Well, we won't think about her any more," 
said Julia, "on our last night. I am sure I 
should hate her, and I'm very glad she is not 
my aunt." 

Madeline inwardly thought that though she 
was her aunt, her feelings towards her were not 
akin to love, and quite agreed with Julia in 
postponing so disagreeable a subject. 

Early next morning, Madeline started in charge 
of Hammond, duly laden with a hamper, con- 
taining cake, jam, and various other condiments, 
which had been provided for her by Mrs. Neville, 
and which she said would make her very popu- 
lar at school. 

Her tears were very near her eyes for the first 
part of the journey, for hers was an affectionate 
and clinging nature ; but she brightened up as 
she approached Burton House, and recollected 
she would soon see her friend, Florence Moore. 
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CHAPTER X. 



And so, once more, school life had begun, and 
industry was again to be the order of the day. 
During the vacation some of the girls had been 
ill, and two were unable to return, though their 
parents trusted they would be able to do so 
after the Christmas holidays. One of these was 
Anna Leslie. The excitement and anxiety she 
had undergone had been too much for her, and 
soon after she left Burton House, she had been 
seized with a low nervous fever. Her home was, 
as we have already said, far from a happy one, 
and she was left much to the care of servants. 
Her pride and distance of manner had never 
conciliated, or won the regard of those beneath 
her ; and her step-mother considered the amount 
of attendance imposed upon her by the necessity 
of standing well in the eyes of the world, who 
would have wondered at the total neglect of a 
motherless girl, as a grievance ; which increased 
her dislike to the author of it. In spite of these 
disadvantages, Anna battled through the illness, 
which seemed, at one time, almost too powerful 
to be resisted ; but her recovery was slow, and 
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she was totally unfit to return to school at the 
expiration of the holidays. Her absence at 
once placed Florence Moore at the head of the 
school, and, though Madeline had quite forgiven 
Anna for the trouble she had caused her, she 
confessed to Florence that she could not grieve 
for an occurrence which put her above all her 
schoolfellows. 

Florence reminded her that high position 
entails much responsibility, and assured her that 
she was very doubtful as to the pleasure deriv- 
able from her advancement. 

Two new pupils had come in the place of the 
absent ones, and they were, of course, a source 
of curiosity and excitement. One was a tall 
girl of fifteen, who was instantly nicknamed 
"Thread-paper" by the vivacious Helen Wade. 
She seemed painfully conscious of her height, 
and afraid of hearing the sound of her own 
voice, and dealt entirely in monosyllables. 

The other was her very antipodes. She did 
not look more than ten, but was, in reality, four- 
teen. Her eyes were jet black, and her hair, 
which was cut very short, and was black and 
curly, gave her a weird look. Her tongue never 
ceased ; and, before she had been two hours in 
the school, she seemed to be well up in the 
history of each of her schoolfellows. 

" I never saw such a monkey," said Helen 
Wade ; " she rolls those wild eyes of hers about 

H 
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so perpetually, that she makes one quite nervous, 
and she asks such sudden downright questions, 
that I really believe if I were entrusted with a 
secret, I should let it out £t once to her from 
sheer terror." 

"I wonder," said Rose Graham, "how she 
comes to have that timid awkward gawk for a 
cousin ; and she gives her, from time to time, 
such a glance of semi-pity and contempt, that 
it is quite amusing." 

" Oh ! I know," said Helen, " Susan Dobbs is a 
grand listener, so * Black-eyes ' seized upon her, 
and told her that Selina Otway, alias * Thread- 
paper,' was her first cousin, their mammas being 
sisters ; but that the reason she was dark, and 
Selina fair, was, that her papa and mamma 
were both Americans, whilst Selina's father was 



an Englishman, and her American mother died 
when she was very young. Susan, of course, 
told what she had heard without loss of time, 
for she is a regular sieve, as all such dunder- 
heads are ; and, she says, Frederica West told 
her that she has been sent to England for educa- 
tion, and is to spend her holidays with the 
Otways, which she (Frederica) asserts, is quite 
a nuisance, as they have no savotr /aire." 

" I am sure I pity that poor, shy girl," observed 
Florence Moore, " exposed to the tender mercies 
of her American cousin, who clearly rides rough- 
shod over her." 
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"I wish, Florence/' said Madeline, "you 
would be kind to her, and save her from Fre- 
derica. I am sure I should hate to have a cousin 
like ' Black-eyes ;' when she sits opposite to me 
she frightens me, and this morning I could not 
help looking at her, when I was doing my sums, 
and so made a mistake in my lot." 

" Come, little one," said Frederica, who just 
then emerged from a curtain, behind which she 
had been standing, and had thus escaped obser- 
vation, "don't accuse me of putting you wrong 
in your sums. I guess you are no great hand 
at them ; and, any way, you had no business to 
look at me instead of your slate." 

" And pray," said Madeline, reddening with 
vexation, " why did you play spy ? what a sneak 
you are to listen behind a curtain ; at all events, 
the old adage, ' that listeners never hear good 
of themselves,' came true in your case." 

Frederica's cheeks became of an ashy pale- 
ness, her eyes flashed fire, and, ere any of the 
girls could interpose, the luckless Madeline was 
sent spinning to the other end of the room. 

Such lynch-law was so uncommon at Mrs. 
Tremaine's, that it took all the girls by surprise ; 
and, before they could do more than lift up the 
prostrate Madeline, Miss Lewis, startled by the 
noise, came in, and finding how matters stood, 
marched off the young belligerent to her room, 
and, having told her to cool her temper by the 

H 2 
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evening", when Mrs. Tremaine should hear of her ' 
disgraceful conduct, locked the door, and put 
the key in her pocket. 

Frederica West had hitherto been complete 
mistress of her actions, and this, her first expe- 
rience of punishment, was as great a surprise to 
her, as pulling 1 the string of a shower-bath, sup- 
posed to be empty, would be to the hapless 
sufferer, fated to be deluged by a sudden descent 
of water. She was at first stunned ; but when 
she realised the fact that she was locked in, her 
rage knew no bounds. She pulled vigorously 
at the door, but, as may be imagined, did not 
succeed in opening it. In a fit of ungovernable 
passion, she knocked down chairs and tables, 
and hurled a jug against the window. The 
noise of crashing glass recalled her to her senses, 
and, thoroughly ashamed of what she had done, 
she sat down to take breath. 

u I expect I shall catch it," she murmured. 
"School is an awful place; and that Mrs. Tre- 
maine looks like a cool hand. It is a bad thing 
to have a fiery temper ; but how could I stand 
that little wretch downstairs ? If I was to do it 
over again I could not help it. I wonder how 
long they will leave me here. Of course I shall 
have to be let out at dinner-time, — and how 
awkward it will be facing all the girls." 

Frederica might have spared herself the trouble 
of picturing the dinner-scene in her mind's eye. 
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Neither for dinner nor tea was she summoned ; 
and, as darkness closed in, and she felt ex- 
hausted in mind and body, she fell asleep. 

The sound of a key turning in the lock awoke 
her, and, half unconscious of what had occurred, 
she rose on her elbow, and looked eagerly towards 
the door. It opened, and Mrs. Tremaine, holding 
a candle in her hand, entered, and closed it 
behind her. 

The sight of her recalled Frederica to the 
morning scene in which she had played so 
ignoble a part, and for which, she now felt, 
punishment would be meted out with no un- 
sparing hand ; and, bent on braving the matter 
out — in other words, making the best of a bad 
bargain — she fixed her eyes on Mrs. Tremaine, 
with a look of sullen defiance, which imparted a 
singularly unpleasant expression to her strongly- 
marked, yet rather handsome features, and mut- 
tered, u Can't you speak ?" 

" I fear, my dear," said that lady, " that you 
have not learnt to respect persons, as you clearly 
have not to control your temper. Your conduct 
this morning was disgraceful. You were de- 
tected in a mean and most unladylike action — 
listening to the confidential conversation of your 
schoolfellows, who were quite unaware of your 
presence. Madeline Clifford charged you with 
the offence; and, giving way to your temper, 
you sprang upon her, and flung her to the far 
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end of the room. She fell against the sharp 
edge of the fender, and will, probably, retain 
the mark of your cowardly attack for some time 
to come. The doctor tells me that, had the cut 
extended a little lower down, the consequences 
must have been fatal. What would have been 
your feelings, had such a result followed your 
burst of passion ? " 

" Of course," answered Frederica, " I did not 
mean her to fall against the fender ; she vexed 
me, and I knocked her down, and that was all 
about it." 

Mrs.Tremaine could scarcely resist a smile; 
but she said, gravely, looking round the room *s 
she spoke, " And pray why are all these chairs 
upset, and the window broke by yonder shat- 
tered jug ? Is it to prove that, instead of being 
a reasonable being, you partake of the nature of 
the brute creation ? " 

" I know it was very silly ; but I was angry at 
being locked up." 

" If you often behave as you have done to-day, 
I fear, instead of being locked up for a day, I 
shall be obliged to imprison you for a week. 
I cannot permit you to give way to your temper ; 
it would make you miserable in your future life, 
and a nuisance to all around you. You may go 
to bed now, and I trust you will pray to God to 
aid you in subduing your unfortunate temper." 

With a sullen bow, Frederica left the room. 
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She slept in the same room as Madeline ; and, as 
she eutered, the girls, who were undressing, 
looked at her with a half-curious, half-reproachful 
gaze. She took no notice of them, but hastily- 
opening her trunk, took from it a parcel of 
bonbons, and, going over to Madeline's bed, she 
placed it beside her, and said, quickly : " Little 
girl, I am sorry I hurt you; here are some 
goodies for you ; I reckon you never ate better." 

Madeline thanked her, and said, she was 
sure they were good, and her head did not hurt 
her tnuch now. 

"I guess I'm glad of it," was Frederica's 
laconic reply, and she was off to her bed like a 
shot ; and so ended her first trial of the dis- 
cipline of a school. 

" I say, Selina," said Helen Wade, one after- 
noon, about a month after school had reopened, 
" why do you let that black-eyed cousin of yours 
knock you about so much ? surely you are older 
than she is." 

" Yes, I am," answered Selina ; " but she 
always takes the lead, and my father says it 
would be well for me if I were half as clevej 
and lively as she is. She has a horrid temper, 
and she frightens me, and I do believe she will 
do something dreadful some day." 

" So do I," said Helen, " and I wish she had 
never come here ; her eyes sometimes glare like 
a tiger's." 
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" You see she was quite spoiled at home, and 
never contradicted by any one, and she thinks 
every one at school ought to give way to her.** 

" Yes, I can believe that," remarked Helen, 
" for this morning she coolly walked over to 
me, when I was practising, and said, she 
thought I had better go away, as she wanted 
the piano. I told her my time was not up, and 
she could not have it ; and how she did storm 
and rage, and went away clapping the door 
after her, as if the world must be coming to an 
end." 

" Look at her now/' whispered Selina, draw- 
ing Helen's attention to something moving in 
a large oak tree, which stood in a corner of 
the playground, " she is at some mischief, I am 



sure." 



Helen looked, and beheld Frederica spring- 
ing from branch to branch, with the agility of 
one of the monkey tribe. Little Madeline was 
watching her from below, with evident admira- 
tion of her prowess. 

" I advise you, come down,'* said Florence 
Moore, who just then approached the tree, 
" Miss Lewis is coming this way, and will be 
very angry." 

" Much I care," muttered Frederica ; " I can 
hide in these thick branches, so that she will 
never see me; and, between ourselves, I am going 
to give her a fright, so if you girls are afraid of 
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being brought into a scrape, you had better be 
off with yourselves." 

" Come away," whispered Selina Otway, 
" did I not tell you she was up to mischief." 

Madeline would gladly have staid, but Florence 
dragged her away, she was beginning to dread 
the influence Frederica was gaining over her. 

As soon as the girls had got far enough away 
to be sure of not being accused of participation 
in whatever prank their scampish companion 
was about to play, they turned round to see 
what would happen. 

Poor Miss Lewis, in perfect ignorance of the 
pitfall to which she was hastening, walked 
leisurely on, reading a book, and after she had 
passed the oak tree, she was electrified by a 
shower of gravel which fell suddenly on her 
devoted head. She looked on this side, and 
that, but could see no assailant, and, after shak- 
ing off the dust, she again resumed her walk ; 
but, alas ! a sharp stone, well-directed, sent the 
luckless book spinning to a considerable dis- 
tance. Still the assailant could not be dis- 
covered, and fancying that some idle boy must 
have thrown the missiles over the wall, Miss 
Lewis started in pursuit, thereby giving time to 
her enemy to descend from the tree, and escape 
to the house. 

When, hot and tired with her futile chase, the 
poor governess returned to the house late for 
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dinner— an unheard of event — she had no warmer 
sympathizer than Frederica West, who strongly 
advised her to bring the matter before the au- 
thorities, and drew a fearful picture of the sad 
injury she might have sustained, had the stone 
been larger and thrown with greater force. Miss 
Lewis could not but be touched by her pupil's 
interest in her welfare, and it was strongly re- 
ported in the school, that Frederica gained a 
good mark for a faulty theme that afternoon, as 
compensation for the good advice she had given 
her governess. 

It was wonderful how much mischief began 
to be perpetrated in the once quiet establishment 
of Mrs. Tremaine. 

If a girl had any article of dress which she 
specially valued, it was sure to be put out of the 
way, and when the search for it was given up in 
despair, it as suddenly reappeared. 

Many of the pupils, whose courage had 
hitherto been unimpeachable, began to dread 
going about the house after dark, and mysterious 
tales were told of an apparition, which was said 
to haunt the corridors, with all the usual acces- 
sories of white sheet and clanking chains. The 
rumour, at length, reached Mrs. Tremaine's 
ears — the redoubted spectre having appeared to 
Mademoiselle, who was peculiarly alive to 
supernatural terrors. She was found one even- 
ing in a faint on the stairs, by Florence Moore, 
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and, on recovering", persisted in saying" she had 
seen a ghost, a declaration to which she adhered 
the following day, much to Mrs. Tremaine' s 
horror, as if a person of Mademoiselle's age, 
gave way to such folly, what, she argued, could 
be expected from the pupils. 

A watch was set, and though the ghostly 
visitant was not detected, it had the discretion 
not to reappear, which Mrs. Tremaine brought 
forward as a proof, that some mischievous per- 
son must have been at the bottom of it. 

It was long, however, before the effects of the 
panic wore off, and Mademoiselle continued tc 
believe in the apparition, though in deference tc 
the wishes of Mrs. Tremaine, she ceased to make 
it a subject of conversation with her pupils. 

Florence Moore studied very hard this half, 
though her old rival, Anna Leslie, was absent ; 
some of the elder girls, encouraged by this cir- 
cumstance, were putting forth all their powers, 
and she felt she would not have a walk over. 

This she rather liked. She was ambitious, and 
she enjoyed the excitement of competition. 
Florence had been uneasy for some time about 
Madeline Clifford. The latter seemed to care 
much less about her progress in her studies 
than formerly. She had always been volatile 
and giddy, but now she appeared doubly so, and 
quite resented any advice Florence gave her. 
Outwardly, they were as intimate as ever ; but 
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Florence felt there was a change, and was certain 
that the growing intimacy which she perceived 
springing up between her and Frederica West 
boded no good to the former. 

One day, Madeline was hurrying across the 
playground, when Florence, who was sitting 
under the trees, reading, called her. 

" I can't come just now," said Madeline, " I 
am looking for Frederica West. Have you seen 
her ? " 

Florence replied in the negative, and Made- 
line, who looked revl and confused, pursued her 
course, dropping, as she did so, a small book. 
Florence ran to picl it up, and called after her, 
but she was already out of hearing. 

" I will put it in my pocket, and give it her at 
tea-time," she thought ; as she was about to do 
so/ she was surprised to see the label of a neigh- 
bouring circulating library on it. This startled 
her, as she knew one of the strictest rules of Mrs. 
Tremaine's establishment was, that girls should 
not bring in, or read books without special per- 
mission. She looked over a few pages, and saw 
at once that such a work could never have been 
sanctioned by Mrs. Tremaine. " How came it 
into Madeline's possession?" she wondered. "I 
must try and ask her about it, without being 
overheard." 

Tea was scarcely over, when, on the pretext of 
showing Madeline something in her desk, she 
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called the little girl aside, and, putting the 
book into her hand, asked her how it hap- 
pened that she had dropped it. "You know, 
Madeline," she observed, "that you ought 
never to have had this book. Who gave it to 
you ? " 

"It is very hard/* said Madeline, hastily 
stuffing the book into her pocket, and looking 
round anxiously to see that she was not ob- 
served, " it is very hard that I cannot do any- 
thing without being watched and cross-ques- 
tioned by you. You are not my governess." 

" Oh, Madeline ! " said Florence, gently, 
" you used not to speak so. You know it is for 
your own good when I do give you advice, not 
from love of meddling. Pray give that book 
back to whoever gave it to you, and have 
nothing more to say to these underhand pro- 
ceedings. That is not a nice book, and I am 
sure Mrs. Tremaine would be very angry if she 
knew you had it." 

" I am sure I don't care for the book, Florence ; 
but she did give me one to read I liked, oh, so 
much ! It was a beautiful poem." 

" She ! who ? " asked Florence. 

€€ Oh, I forgot ! I must not tell. Oh, dear ! 
How I hate these secrets ! I wish I had never 
known them. I'm sure they make me very 
unhappy." 

" Then do, dear Madeline, give back any books 
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you have, and break off with whoever is leading 
you astray/' 

" Hush ! " said Madeline ; " we must not 
speak together any more, or she will suspect." 

As the little girl quickly left the room, Flo- 
rence looked up, and saw that Frederica had 
just entered it. ** It is as I feared," she thought ; 
" that girl will ruin Madeline. I felt sure she 
was her evil counsellor. What is to be done ?"" 
Alas ! that was a difficult question to answer, 
and caused Florence many an anxious moment. 
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CHAPTER XL 



It was a whole holiday in Burton House, in 
celebration of Mrs. Tremaine's birthday, and 
there were to be great doings. In the morn- 
ing the young people were to go into the 
neighbouring town, to see a Panorama of Paris, 
and in the evening there was to be a dance. 
For weeks previous, active preparations had 
been made by the pupils during their spare time. 
Each *one strove to have some little souvenir of 
their handiwork for presentation ; and some of 
the more ingenious made paper flowers, for the 
purpose of decorating the schoolroom, which 
was to serve as a ballroom. Natural flowers 
were, just then, hard to procure ; but all agreed 
that a good effect might be produced by a mix- 
ture of artificial wreaths, and the leaves of the 
holly and ivy. Madeline was in her glory. She 
was for ever devising decorations, and so suc- 
cessful were her labours, that all were eager to 
contribute scraps, and ribands, and tissue-paper 
of various colours, feeling sure that they would 
be made the most of by her nimble fingers and 
artistic taste. 
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The morning was unusually free from fog, so 
prevalent in most places during the month of 
November; and when the sun came out after 
breakfast, all prognosticated a pleasant walk 

into the town of L . There was, as usual, 

much discussion as to who was to walk with 
who. Florence Moore had arranged to walk 
with Madeline ; for once she thought she would 
separate her from her evil genius. The latter 
was no favourite, and fell to the lot of her cousin, 
Selina, who, when she perceived the fate which 
was in store for her, looked, as Helen Wade in 
her Irish phraseology termed it, " struck all of 
a heap." 

To object, however, did not occur to her, so 
Frederica marched her off in triumph. With 
her, the bully knew she would have everything 
her own way ; so, though she would for choice 
have preferred Madeline, she was, on the whole, 
satisfied with her companion. 

L was not a particularly lively town — 

country towns seldom are ; but as the young 
ladies were not often permitted to visit it, it had 
for them the charm of novelty. On their way 
to the place where the panorama was to be 
exhibited, they passed the circulating library, 
at the door of which a showily-dressed girl 
was standing, who bowed as Madeline passed. 
Madeline coloured violently, and returned the 
civility by a scarcely perceptible nod of the head. 
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Florence wondered, and whispered, " Who is 
your friend ? I never saw her before." 

"Frederica knows her," was the confused 
reply, " she was a maid of her's formerly." 

Florence sighed ; such mysteries she thought 
boded little good to her favourite. 

The panorama interested the girls greatly. 
They were fortunate in having an intelligent 
lecturer, besides which, Madamoiselle was able 
to point out the many objects of interest in her 
native town, and she indulged in the most glow- 
ing descriptions of the charms of that universally 
admired city. It was then just renovated; 
splendid streets had grown up as if by magic, 
under the experienced and artistic eye of Napo- 
leon. In the older parts of the city, formerly 
the very hot-beds of sedition, the ancient tene- 
ments had been levelled with the ground, modern 
houses had taken their place, and new streets, 
leading to the principal thoroughfares, bisected 
them. Paris had been greatly beautified, and, 
at the same time, the object was supposed to 
have been attained, of putting the whole city 
under the control of the troops. How little was 
it then foreseen, that the empire would become 
a thing of the past, and that the streets of Paris 
would be deluged with the blood of her sons, 
not merely shed in defence of the city from the 
ravages of a foreign foe, but in that most fearful 
and most senseless of all struggles — a civil war ! 

I 
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On their way home, Florence Moore cross- 
questioned Madeline, as to how she became 
acquainted with a ci-devant maid of Frederica's. 

" She came to see Frederica one day, with a 
message from some of her relations, amd I hap- 
pened to be with her/' answered Madeline ; " and 
she said she was now employed as shopwoman 
at the library, and Frederica, who has lots of 
pocket-money, said she must bring her books 
on the sly, and she would pay her ; and then she 
told me I might read- them all, if I would keep 
her secret, and help her to smuggle them away. 
At first I said I would not, but she got so angry, 
and said I must be a sneak, if I could dream of 
betraying her, and she was sure I only wanted 
to do it, in order to be revenged on her, for 
having ill-treated me when she first came to 
school. I was vexed, for I did not like her to 
think I could be so unforgiving, and I thought 
it would be delightful to get new books to read, 
and so I promised, and I have never had a 
happy moment since. I am always afraid of 
being found out, and I know my own dear 
mamma would be so angry if she knew I was 
deceiving Mrs. Tremaine. Oh ! dear, how hard 
it is to be good at school, one is so exposed to 
temptation." 

" But, Madeline dear, it was your own fault 
becoming so intimate with Frederica ; I warned 
you that she was not a nice girl, and then you 
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ought to have told her at once, that you would 
have nothing to say to her underhand schemes I 
y6u must have known you were doing wrong." 

" But, Florence," pleaded the little girl, " I am 
not like you. When you know a thing is wrong, 
you say at once you will not do it, and you are 
not afraid of anyone ; and, besides, you are much 
older, and have more sense than I have. Fred- 
erica is so amusing, that I cannot help enjoying 
all her pranks, and though she is hot tempered, 
she is very good-natured; and, then, you see, I am 
a little afraid of her, for when I have joined in 
any of her tricks, she reminds me that I am 
quite as guilty as she is, and that one word from 
her to the governesses would get me into dire 
disgrace, and that she, as an elder girl, would be 
sure to be believed in preference to me." 

" What you tell me is very sad," said Florence, 
in a mournful tone, " and shows how wrong it is 
to yield to temptation, for we are sure to be 
drawn deeper and deeper into the mire. You 
must promise me, darling, to break off all in- 
timacy with this horrid girl, and refuse to take 
books from her. Try to persuade her to give 
up her bad ways, but, in any case, even if she 
gets you into a scrape, give up intimacy with 
her. It would be better to be punished ever so 
severely, than to go on deceiving. If you pray 
to God, He will give you strength. You can do 
nothing, of course, to-day, but when the fete is 

I 2 
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over, you can take some opportunity of speaking 
to Frederica, and if she teases you too much, I 
will come to your aid." 

" Thank you, dear Florence, I will speak to 
her to-morrow ; how could I give you up ? IJow 
ungrateful I have been ! ** 

Madeline felt as if a weight was lifted off her 
mind, now that she had confessed the dilemma 
she was in to her old friend Florence, and she 
resolved to give herself up to the day's enjoy- 
ment, and banish her troubles from her mind. 

All was excitement in the school that after- 
noon. Even the governesses shook off that 
prim formality of manner, which is generally 
assumed for the purpose of impressing the 
pupils with a sense of awe, and a conviction of 
the difference existing in their relative posi- 
tions. 

The schoolroom, as Madeline laughingly de- 
clared, could not possibly know itself. Festoons 
of flowers hung round it, every desk and table 
was banished, and the floor duly waxed. The 
supper was laid out in the dining-room, and 
again Madeline was in request, and dishes were 
garnished with leaves, and graceful pyramids 
of sweets constructed, which delighted all be- 
holders. 

True, Madeline occasionally alarmed the more 
sedate girls, by her jumps over chairs and 
tables, which had been temporarily placed for 
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the purpose of enabling the taller girls to reach 
impossible heights from which garlands were to 
hang down. 

Her excitement was something marvellous, 
and when little Elsie brought Mrs. Tremaine 
to take a final view of the preparations, and 
that lady pronounced them perfect, she shouted 
so loudly, and capered up and down the room 
so wildly, that, much to her disgust, she was 
sent to lie down for half-an-hour, as Mrs. Tre- 
maine said if she did not let off the steam before 
evening, she would be too exhausted to join in 
the dancing. 

Eliza Woolsey, Frederica's former maid, had 
offered her services to assist the young ladies in 
dressing, and as Mrs. Tremaine knew she had 
lived for some time with the Wests, and she 
bore a good character in her present situation, 
she willingly availed herself of her assistance. 
Florence Moore took an instinctive aversion to 
her, and declined receiving any aid from her in 
her toilet. There was a forward assumption 
about her manner, which made her peculiarly 
distasteful to the quiet, thoughtful girl. 

Eight o'clock at length arrived, and the girls 
arrayed in their best, were duly introduced to 
the incoming guests. The entertainment began 
with music. Some of the pupils were very good 
performers, and the playing of Florence Moore 
was loudly applauded. 
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Madeline, whose eyes sparkled like diamonds, 
flew about the room, collecting various compli- 
ments which were bestowed on her friend, and 
repeating them in a tone of such evident pride, 
that Helen Wade declared she must have a 
vested interest in the success of Florence. 

The dancing, when it once began, was kept 
up till a late hour, and the young people were 
not sorry to hear that breakfast was to be post- 
poned the following morning, till the compara- 
tively late hour of nine, and that a half holiday 
was to be granted. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



A tired group were assembled round the 
schoolroom fire after dinner. Even Madeline 
had to confess that she was fatigued, and no 
one seemed inclined to read, work, or, in fact, 
do anything but rest, and talk over the events 
of the past day. 

But the guests had not been numerous, and 
the subject was soon exhausted, and, at length, 
it was proposed that some one should tell a 
story. 

Helen Wade was fixed on as the narrator, and 
though at first unwilling to take so prominent 
a part, she at last agreed to comply with the 
earnest wishes of her companions, Madeline 
assuring the audience, " that Helen was great 
at Irish stories ! " 

"When I was a little girl," began Helen, 
" not mpre than a year or so older than Elsie, I 
lived with my grandfather and maiden aunt, in 
an old-fashioned country house, situated in a 
wild but picturesque region, not far from the 
celebrated Lake of Glendalough. 
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" I wish I could give you even a faint idea of 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery. To an 
English girl accustomed to a flat country, or to 
sloping hills, where meadows are trim, and 
luxuriant fields of corn and barley meet the eye 
on every side, and villages nestling among trees, 
bespeak comfort and plenty; the scenes amongst 
which I spent my childhood, would appear 
dreary and forlorn in the extreme. Neighbours 
we had none, but we did not miss them, for my 
aunt's time was much taken up in attending on 
my grandfather, and, save when imparting to 
me the modicum of education, which she con- 
sidered sufficient for a child of my age, she kept 
me little with her. Under the charge of my 
faithful nurse, Molly Donovan, I roamed at will 
amongst the ruins of the Seven Churches, and 
drank in eagerly the tales of their past glory. 
No guide who ever led the Saxon through 
those beautiful ruins, narrating the romantic 
legend of the ill-fated Kathleen, or spouting in 
the richest Irish brogue, the lines of Moore, " By 
that lake whose gloomy shore," was better read 
in local lore than I was. 

" Molly adored me, and, in her eyes, I had no 
fault. She had nursed my mother, and*used to 
tell me with great pride, that she never came 
home to her father's without sending for her, 
and, to use her own words, ' spaking up to her 
as if she was her aqual, and asking afther all her 
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family, like a rale kind lady as she was. Ah ! 
Miss Helen/ she would say, ' that was a black 
day when your dear mother was taken to glory ; 
for in glory she is shure enough, for all Father 
Tom may say.' 

"Molly had a granddaughter about four 
years older than I was, and my constant com- 
panion in my walks, and also, at rare intervals, 
in boating on the lake. My grandfather had a 
small boat, in which, under the special care of 
the old gardener, who knew when it was safe 
to venture, and when not, I was occasionally 
treated to a row. 

"Biddy was able herself to take an oar, and 
was one of the most fearless girls in the world. 
Molly used to say there was no harm in her, but 
that she was so wild and foolhardy, that she 
felt sure she would never die in her bed. She 
and I were fast friends, and used to frighten 
poor Molly terribly at times. Biddy was no 
scholar, books were her aversion ; but she was 
full of legends which had come down to her 
orally, and was a rare singer of Irish ditties. 

" One morning, I had displeased my aunt at 
lessons. She was of the old school, very severe, 
and not to be trifled with when angry. She 
boxed my ears, and told me I must go to the 
nursery, and not leave it until she gave me 
leave. This, to a wandering mountaineer like 
me, would have been a severe trial at any time, 
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• 

but on this particular morning it was doubly 
trying, as my nurse had started at cock-crow for 
Arklow, and was not to be home. till late at night, 
so Biddy and I had arranged to spend the day 
at Glendalough, and take our dinner with us. 

"I had hardly had time, on reaching the 
nursery, to tell her that I could not go out, when 
my aunt's maid, a rigid Scotchwoman, and my 
peculiar aversion, entered, turned out Biddy, 
and, what was worse still, having informed me 
that I should have no dinner, turned the key in 
the lock, and left me, as she believed, in du- 
rance vile. But Irish children are given to 
invention, and sadly prone to despise bolts and 
bars. Whilst I was plotting some mode of 
escape, and weighing the pleasures of a day al 
fresco versus a sound whipping, which was sure 
to be administered on my return, I heard a rust- 
ling of the leaves under the window, and, eagerly 
looking out, saw my friend Biddy, who, by her 
gestures, pointed out to me the advantage of 
trying the bolt of the window. As the house 
was two storeys high, I could not see much to 
be gained by opening the sash, and there was 
certainly imminent danger of the noise attracting 
the attention of the stern MacMillan, whose 
ears seemed always doubly sharp the days that I 
was in disgrace. However, I thought I had 
better make the attempt, so, climbing on a chair* 
I made frantic efforts to unfasten the bolt, Biddy 
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watching my progress most anxiously from 
below. I succeeded, and, gently opening the 
window, asked her how I could manage to get 
down. True, the height was not very great, and 
I was a good climber ; but, still, without some- 
thing in the form of a ladder, I saw no prospect 
of descending in safety. 

" A bright idea struck me : a small tree grew 
up past the lower window, and if I could reach 
its upmost branches, all would be right. The 
window below belonged to a kind of storeroom, 
and was seldom used, which was much in my 
favour, as my operations were not likely to be 
observed, unless cruel fate brought my aunt, or 
MacMillan, round the gable end of the house. 
Biddy, ever fruitful in expedients, when the 
authorities were to be set at nought, remembered 
that there was a rope lying in one of the out- 
houses which she would fetch ; she then proposed 
ascending the tree, which, luckily for us, though 
not very tall, was strong enough to bear our 
weight ; she could then throw one end of the 
rope to me, and I could fasten it round my 
waist, and, by strictly following her direc- 
tions, as to where I was to place my feet, by 
stepping from one projecting brick to another, 
she said she felt sure I could reach the tree. I 
determined to make the experiment, and, whilst 
Biddy went for the rope, I put on my hat and 
cape, and packed up some bread and butter, 
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which I found in the nursery press, as a provision 
against the pangs of hunger. 

" Whilst waiting for my assistant to return, I 
heard, to my horror, steps on the staircase, the 
old wood of which creaked in an ominous man- 
ner. Never shall I forget my terror ; I hastily 
threw off my wraps, and hid them and my parcel 
of provisions under the counterpane of my bed. 
I shook all over, for I heard my aunt and her 
maid talking together in the passage, and if 
either came in, their attention would be sure to 
be caught by the open window, and, worse still, 
at any moment Biddy might reappear and call 
me from below, and then discovery was certain. 
* Aunt is surely coming to lecture me,' I thought, 
and as the steps approached nearer, my breathing 
almost appeared to stop, but oh ! joy unspeak- 
able ! I heard MacMillan say, in her broad 
Scotch accents, 'Do not fash yourself, Miss, 
about the bairn, let her gang her own gate, and 
bide a wee alone, I aye heard a bit of starvin' 
was a wholesome lesson for such as she/ * Per- 
haps you are right,' answered my aunt. 'I 
will not go to her till evening. She is getting 
too wilful, old Molly spoils her terribly. I must 
take her in hand.' € Not if I can help it,' thought 
I, recovering my courage as the steps gradually 
died away, not a moment too soon, for just then 
I heard a voice from below uttering my name, 
and adding, * Och ! hurry honey, or we'll be took.' 
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u Hastily catching up my concealed treasures, 
I made for the window. Biddy had already 
climbed the tree, I eagerly caught the rope, 
fastened it tightly round my waist, and began 
my perilous descent. Full of danger it was, 
indeed, for had my head become dizzy, or my 
foot slipped, nothing could have saved me. 
Fortune, however, befriended me ; and once I 
reached the tree, but a few moments elapsed 
before Biddy and I were over the hedge which 
separated us from the high road, and, overjoyed 
at our success, we started at a rapid pace for 
the ruins. There, freie from the dreaded presence 
of aunt and MacMillan, we hoped to spend a 
merry day, and to guess by the lengthening 
shadows, when it would be judicious to beat a 
retreat, and once more scaling the friendly tree, 
to establish myself in my prison, and be ready 
to face my jailor. It was a lovely summer's day, 
and never did the scenery look to better advan- 
tage. We rambled here and there, picked wild 
flowers, and at length, hot and tired, we flung 
ourselves at the foot of the round tower, and ate 
with much appetite our bread and butter. There 
were many English tourists that day, and our 
great amusement was to watch how they swal- 
lowed the absurd stories coined on the spur of 
the moment by the native guides. They were 
terribly victimised, too, by the young girls who 
sold curiosities, and who, ever and anon, winked 
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at Biddy, as much as to say, ' See how easy it is 
to take in these people/ 

"Had we, as evening approached, returned 
home, all would have been well, and probably 
our pranks would have remained undiscovered ; 
but, unluckily, a fancy seized me to take a row 
on the lake. Biddy vainly implored me to give 
up the idea. 'Miss Helen, honey/ she said, 
'the lake is not safe this evening, there are 
clouds about, and the air is so close, and the 
birds are flying so low, I'm certain sure we'll 
have a storm shortly ; and, though the boat is 
light, I am afeared to pull it by myself, and oh ! 
what would ever be said if you came to harm ! 
Why, my grannie would murder me, so she 
would, she would break every bone in my body. 
Don't ask me, honey; let us go back to the 
house, they will be missing you if we stay out 
late.' 

" Poor Biddy might have saved herself the 
trouble of talking. ' If a wilful man maun have 
his way,' a wilful child is ten times worse. Go 
I would on the water, and I promised Biddy I 
would sit very still, and mind all her directions. 
The air was most refreshing, and even Biddy's 
spirits rose in spite of her fears ; but, alas ! our 
pleasure was short-lived, the ominous clouds 
darkened the atmosphere, heavy drops began to 
fall, the thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, 
and, worse still, the waters of the lake became 
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fearfully agitated. Poor Biddy, pale with terror, 
strove to reach the shore, and as she worked the 
oars till the perspiration poured down her cheeks, 
she made vows to her patron saint, and implored 
the Virgin's intercession to save us in our hour 
of need. 

"Never shall I forget my feelings at that 
moment; I gave up all for lost, and bitterly 
repented my wilfulness and disobedience. We 
were wet to the skin, but we cared not for that, 
our whole thoughts were absorbed in the ago- 
nizing desire to reach the shore; but our little 
boat was tossed hither and thither, and just as 
we hoped that a few more strokes would land us 
in safety, a terrific flash of forked lightning so 
startled me that, scarcely knowing what I did, 
I rose to my feet, and, by so doing, overbalanced 
the frail bark. 

" A scream of agony from Biddy, the sound 
of rushing water, and a sensation of bitter cold ; 
memory recalls no more ! 

"Returning consciousness found me in my 
little nursery bed. My cheeks felt burning, my 
tongue seemed literally glued to my mouth, my 
head was splitting, and I vainly tried to re- 
member what had happened. Speak, I could 
not, and my eyes wandered restlessly round the 
room. 

" It was night, and a candle burnt dimly on 
the table, beside which was a kneeling figure. 
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The face was turned towards me, and I saw it 
was my aunt, usually so cold and stiff; her eyes 
were red with weeping, and fervent were the 
petitions she poured forth, in all the energy of 
grief (little knowing that she was overheard by 
me) at the Throne of grace, for the restoration 
of little Helen, her lost sister's darling. How 
astonished and guilty I felt can be well imagined. 
A slight stir and faint moan attracted the atten- 
tion of my aunt, and also that of the faithful 
Molly, who I now saw had been hid from me by 
the bed-curtain. 

" The excitement was too much for me, and I 
fainted away. 

" Many a weary day and night did I lie tossing 
on a bed of sickness, the result of the immersion 
in the lake. Biddy, too, was very ill, but she 
was hardier than I, and shook off the bad effects 
sooner. It was long before I was allowed to 
allude to the subject ; my nerves had received 
such a shock ; when I was, however, my aunt 
told me that Biddy and I had both been pre- 
cipitated into the water, and should have been 
drowned, had not God mercifully ordained that 
a guide had perceived our danger, when de- 
scending a mountain path, he had hurried to the 
rescue, and had just reached the shore as the 
accident occurred. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, the gallant fellow dashed into the lake, and 
being powerfully strong and a good swimmer, 
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he seized us as we rose to the surface, and 
literally dragged us to land. So ended the act 
of disobedience, which had nearly cost us our 
lives. 

" My aunt's kii dn ^ss made a strong impres- 
sion on me, and had I remained with her, she 
would, I am sure, have found me dutiful, and 
less wild and wilful, but I did not. As soon as 
I was able to travel, I joined my father in Dublin, 
and I have never since seen the lovely valley of 
Glendalough." 

" Oh, whet a pretty story ! " exclaimed Made- 
line. " I am so sorry it is done, I could listen on 
for ever. Do tell me what became of Biddy." 

"The last I heard of her," replied Helen, 
" was that she was going to be married to Pat 
Ganly, the son of our gallant preserver." 

" And Molly ? " asked Madeline. 

" She died in our house last year," said Helen, 
sadly ; " a dear old soul she was, and we were 
all sorry to lose her." 

Further discussion of Helen's story was inter* 
fered with, by the entrance of Frederica West, 
who had refused to form one of the audience, on 
the ground of story-telling being too sedentary 
a pursuit for her. She announced, with great 
glee, that one of Mrs. Tremaine's servants was 
obliged to go home for a time, to attend a sick 
mother, and that Eliza Woolsey was to come in 
her place. Some of the girls were glad of this, 

K 
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as they thought her handy and obliging, but 
Madeline inwardly dreaded her advent, and 
Florence felt sure that she would prove any- 
thing but a desirable inmate. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



In spite of Madeline's firm resolution to break 
off all intercourse with Frederica West, she did 
not succeed in doing so at once, as Florence 
Moore had advised her. She did refuse to read 
or keep any more forbidden books, though her 
doing so enraged Frederica; but still at times 
she gave way to temptation, carried away by 
her admiration for Frederica' s madcap pranks, 
and joined in some act of disobedience, the onus 
of which some way or other, always seemed to 
fall upon her. 

The examinations were approaching, and 
Florence was so much occupied in preparing 
for them, that there was little time for circum- 
venting the wily plots of the young American, 
who she felt sure was up to mischief, and in 
whose secrets she feared Madeline was more 
involved than appeared outwardly. Eliza Wool- 
sey was apparently cognisant of all that went 
on in the school ; but she was a good servant, 
and most deferential in her manner to the 
governesses, so that she was thought a good 

deal of by Mrs. Tremaine. 
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One afternoon, Florence had gone up to her 
room for some work which she had forgotten, 
and on taking it out of the press, she saw, to 
her surprise, a book with the library mark on it, 
lying on her shelf. 

Who can have put it there ? " she thought ; 
I wonder if Madeline could have had it, and 
left it here by mistake r I was in hopes she had 
given up reading forbidden books. What is to 
be done. I cannot leave it here. I think I ought 
to take it at once to Mrs. Tremaine ; but, then, if 
Madeline is inculpated, I should be so sorry to get 
her into disgrace. What can be the pleasure of 
bringing in books against rule, which, sooner or 
later, must be discovered ? " Had Florence fol- 
lowed her first impulse all would have been 
well ; but, alas ! curiosity got the better of her, 
and she took a peep at it contents. Unfortu- 
nately for her she was passionately fond of 
reading, and loved a good story, and though 
the book in question was anything but a desirable 
one to fall into a young girl's hands, the story 
was exciting in the extreme. She soon became 
absorbed in its contents, and forgetful of duty, 
prudence, and good resolutions. She was aroused, 
suddenly by, a voice behind her, and, turning 
round, saw Frederica West, who, with a scornful 
laugh, exclaimed, " Well done Miss Propriety ! 
I wondered who had taken that book away from 
me. I have been hunting for it everywhere, 
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but never dreamed that the pattern head of the 
school would he caught reading a forbidden 
book." 

" It is false," said Florence. " I never put the 
book here; someone must have done so un- 
known to me, and I was just going to take it to 
Mrs. Tremaine, when " 
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When," said Frederica, hastily, " you thought 
you would like to read it yourself." 

"Well," said Florence, "I shall go to Mrs. 
Tremaine now, and tell her the truth about it." 

" Please yourself as to that, but remember I 
shall deny all about it, and you will certainly 
lose both the good conduct prize, and your place 
at the head of the school." 

There was no doubt as to the latter facts, 
and both would be bitter trials. Florence 
hesitated. 

" If you would promise, Frederica, to give up 
these books, perhaps I could hold my tongue 
about it." 

" Of course I mean to give them up, I have 
just got to the end of the time I subscribed for, 
so I must ; and you are in the scrape, so if you 
take my advice, you'll promise not to peach, 
and I'll take the book, and send it back to the 
library by Eliza ; come, be wise for once, and 
promise you will hold your tongue, and all will 
be well. No one would believe that you did not 
hide the book, and I am witness that you read 
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it, so give me the promise quickly, or some one 
will come up and catch us." 

Florence knew not what to do ; appearances 
would certainly be against her, and she knew 
. truth was quite unknown to Frederica, who 
would recklessly assert whatever best suited 
her purpose ; and, after all, it was not her busi- 
ness to look after her companions ; and, if she 
was silent, Frederica would not, for her own 
sake, expose the fact of having seen her reading 
the book ; so, but half convinced by her own 
arguments, she yielded. Frederica flew to get 
rid of the dangerous treasure, and Florence 
went down to the schoolroom, bearing with her 
a troubled conscience and a sad feeling that she 
was lowered, even in her own estimation. 

Frederica, as she gave the book which had 
so nearly caused the exposure she had long 
dreaded, to Eliza, consulted with her as to how 
it could have got to the place Florence had 
found it in. 

•' I did not put it there," she said ; " and I am 
sure Madeline did not. Oh! I know," she 
suddenly exclaimed, " it must have been that 
dolt, my Cousin Selina. She asked me to let 
her finish it this morning, and I suppose she 
was interrupted, and stuffed it into the first 
hiding-place she could find, without thinking of 
the consequences." 

"I told you, miss, not to have anything to 
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say to her; she is such a gobie," said Eliza, 
contemptuously. 

"I know you did; but then Madeline and I 
had not money enough to pay the subscription, 
and I was afraid to ask any of the other girls to 
join ; and I thought Selina would be afraid gof 
offending me, and I knew I could screw the 
money out of her. Well, we are out of the 
scrape now, and the holidays will soon come, 
and I can get any books I like when I go to 
uncle's. Was it not a piece of luck, though, 
my catching the pattern girl, for, if I had not, 
she would have been off to Mrs. Tremaine to a 
certainty, and then there would have been a 
row ! " 

" I am glad, miss, that that young lady is in a 
mess, for she seems always prying about, and 
going in for wisdom and goodness; and now 
her wings are clipped, for she knows she is in 
your power, and so much the better, say I." 

" Amen ! " answered Frederica ; " and now I 
shall be off, and scold that silly cousin of mine 
for her thoughtlessness ; but I shall not tell her 
how I found it out, as such stupids as she is had 
much better hear no secrets," 

When Florence Moore retired to bed that 
night, to use an old simile, " she might have 
been knocked down by a feather." When a girl 
from her childhood has striven to do her best, 
and that from the highest of motives, religious 
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principles, and a clear sense of right and wrong*, 
it is very distressing to feel that, for a few 
moments' gratification, she has forfeited a high 
position justly earned, and with that, much 
power of doing good, — has involved herself in 
clandestine proceedings, and, in plain words, 
can no longer hold up her head in the proud 
consciousness of being able to look everyone 
straight in the face ! 

" How wrong I was," she mentally exclaimed, 
" to look into the book ! I blamed poor little 
Madeline, a mere child, for being led away by 
the wiles of Frederica, and yet here am I, a 
grown-up girl, under the thumb of the scape- 
grace of the school ! I think I am justly punished 
for relying too much on my own strength. I 
have been so busy preparing for the examina- 
tions, that I have hurried over my prayers and 
private serious reading, and have not thought 
enough of watching and praying against temp- 
tation." 

Much as Florence grieved for her fault, all 
idea of opening her mind to Mrs. Tremaine, 
which would have been the best way of testing 
the sincerity of her repentance, was relinquished. 
She persuaded herself that, having given a 
promise of secrecy to her schoolfellow, it would 
be dishonourable to break it ; and, with the self- 
deception to which we are all so prone, she kept 
her dread of losing the good-conduct prize an 
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her high position in the school in the back- 
ground. 

Frederica West was not a girl to allow the 
power she had so suddenly and unexpectedly 
gained over one who, though once caught 
tripping, was her superior in every respect, to 
lie dormant. In a hundred little trifling ways — 
so trifling that they escaped the observation of 
others, though peculiarly galling to the object 
of them — she evinced her teasing powers. 
Florence winced under, but dared not resent 
them. 

A few days before the examinations com- 
menced, a circus arrived in the neighbouring 
town. Some of the girls were very anxious to 
see it, and presented a petition to Mrs. Tremaine 
to be allowed to do so. She, however, refused, 
to their great grief. 

Madeline was the ambassador. Strange to 
say, though so timid and susceptible in many 
things, she could ask favours and hear refusals 
where Florence Moore, and girls of her stamp, 
would have preferred losing a pleasure, however 
longed for, to exposing themselves, first, to the 
nervousness of making a request, and, secondly, 
to the mortification of being refused. School is 
like a miniature world, and Madeline's school- 
fellows were not long in finding out her qualifi- 
cations as an ambassador, and, as a natural 
sequence, availing themselves of them. 
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I am sorry, Madeline dear, to be obliged to 
say No," said Mrs. Tremaine. " There are many 
good reasons for my doing so. You have had 
many treats this half, and now that the exami- 
nations are so near, a holiday would only upset 
your minds, and would be unsuitable in every 
way. Besides that, the company which have 
just come to the town are quite second-rate, and 
will draw anything but a respectable audience, so 
tell your companions to think no more about it. 
I cannot allow any of you to go, and you may 
b% sure you will have no loss in not doing so." 

Madeline blushed and retired, and hastened to 
bring the bad news to her companions, who were 
waiting anxiously in the schoolroom to hear the 
result of her interview. 

There was much disapprobation and great 
sighing, and some of the girls abused Mrs. 
Tremaine in no measured terms. " What an 
old muff she is ! " exclaimed Frederica. " Every- 
thing is wrong if one must believe her. I 
suppose she never knew what it was to see good 
horsemanship in her life. The old pony that 
drags her chaise about is her idea of a Bu- 
cephalus. Why, her very hair would stand 
on end if she saw the splendid horses my father 
drives. It is too bad our not being allowed to 
go. If it is a second-rate company, who cares ? 
Half-a-loaf is better than no bread, any day." 

" It is provoking," said Helen Wade ; " I do 
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love horsemanship, and those circus-horses are 
taught such wonderful tricks. I remember seeing 
a performance in Dublin, and the horses waltzed, 
and danced a quadrille, and there were monkeys 
and dogs exhibited, too, who were most amus- 
ing." 

"What fun!" exclaimed Madeline. "How 
I should like to go to the circus. I suppose Mrs. 
Tremaine is right, but it is very hard ; " and 
Madeline sighed, and muttered her favourite ex- 
pression " Bother ! " 

Of course she is right," said Rose Graham, 
she loves to indulge us when she can, and it was 
kind of her giving us her reasons. At the first 
school I went to, the mistress never condescended 
to do that. * It is enough for you that I don't 
choose it,' was her invariable reply. How it 
used to vex us ; but we never dared to say a 
word, or we should have made acquaintance with 
bread and water, and a dark closet ! " 

" I am glad," said little Elsie, " grandmamma 
does not punish dat way, I sould not like it. I 
wish she had let us go to see de horses doe, I 
sould love to see dem." 

Going was, however, out of the question ; so, 
after due lamentation, the subject was, as Mrs. 
Tremaine had recommended, dismissed from the 
minds of most of the girls. 

Frederica, however, told her confidant, Eliza, 
that by hook or by crook, she was determined 
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to see the circus ; how it could be managed she 
had not the faintest idea, but they must only 
put their heads together and strike out a plan. 

Eliza greatly applauded her pluck, but agreed 
that the difficulties of the undertaking were great ; 
she suggested the advisability of her asking 
leave for a few hours' absence, and then she 
said, u If, Miss, you can get away for a little 
without being missed, I could be with you ; and 
I advise your getting Miss Clifford to go too, so 
as to share your disgrace if you are discovered." 

"A brilliant idea!" exclaimed Frederica. "Eliza* 
you are worth your weight in gold ; I will think 
over what can be done, and, meantime, we must 
Hot be seen much together, or that vile Florence 
will suspect there is something in the wind." 

Alas, poor Mrs. Tremaine ! how little did she 
suspect the mischief that would accrue to her 
pupils from the introduction of the wily and un- 
principled Eliza into her establishment We are 
all liable to be taken in, and certainly, in this 
case, she was no exception to the rule. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Mrs. Tremaine had a cousin who lived about 
two miles off, a very scientific man. His means 
were small, and he added considerably to them 
by holding lectures at his own house, which were 
very well attended by the neighbouring gentry. 
Mrs. Tremaine always made a point of taking 
her young people, as she thought them most 
improving. The girls were nothing loth, as such 
of them as took little interest in science, greatly 
enjoyed the walk to and fro. 

"When Mrs. Tremaine, therefore, announced 
that on the following Saturday Mr. Hallett 
would give a lecture on the use of the njicroscope, 
and that she intended taking the whole school, 
there was great joy in the establishment. 

" It is a subject," said Mrs. Tremaine, "which 
will interest even the younger ones, and my 
cousin has a splendid glass, by the aid of which 
he will display many wonders, which could not 
be perceived by the naked eye." 

Saturday was a comparatively idle day at Mrs. 
Tremaine's. No masters attended, and the 
pupils were principally, engaged in repetitions 
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and needlework. It was, therefore, the day 
usually selected for any extra enjoyment. 

Frederica West at once saw that she must 
make an effort to see the circus the day of the 
lecture, or not at all. She flew to consult Eliza, 
and they both agreed that it looked as if Mr. 
Hallett had fixed his lecture in order to oblige 
them. The school would be off before eleven 
o'clock, and they could not, do their best, be 
home till two o'clock. Frederica would plead a 
sick headache, a complaint to which she was 
very subject, and which would, therefore, excite 
no remarks, and she would induce Madeline to 
remain at home with her to keep her company ; 
she knew that would be an easy matter, as she 
was so unselfish, and was always ready to sacri- 
fice herself if she thought she could be of any 
use to a sick Mend. As soon as the coast was 
clear, Frederica would exert her influence (which 
had so often vanquished Madeline's good reso- 
lutions and anxious wishes to do what was 
right) to induce her to accompany Eliza and her 
to the town, where they could have an hour's 
enjoyment at the circus, and be home long before 
Mrs. Tremaine and her flock could possibly 
return. The young conspirator thought it wiser 
not to confide her plan to Madeline too soon, for, 
as she told Eliza, " she is too full of scruples to 
give in to such a breach of discipline ; if she 
knew of it beforehand, she would be sure to 
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confide it to her friend Florence, and then all 
would come out ; but if I take her in a weak 
moment, when she and I are alone, I am sure I 
shall win her over to my views, the more so that 
she loves horses, and is dying to see a circus/' 

Alas ! for poor Madeline ; her schoolfellow 
knew her character but too well. All fell out as 
Frederica had predicted. 

Saturday morning was mild and sunny, as is 
often the case in December, and the girls looked 
forward to their trip to Mr. Hallett's (which 
would lead them through country lanes, in an 
opposite direction to the country town) with 
great delight. Frederica complained at break- 
fast-time of a severe headache, and so well did 
she act her part, that even the astute Miss Lewis 
was deceived, and strongly advised her to stay 
at home. 

"You know, Frederica," she said, "that the 
only thing that can be done for your headaches 
is to give up to them. I am sorry you should 
lose the lecture, which I am sure will be very 
interesting, but the very fact of looking into the 
microscope would increase your sufferings/' 

" I am afraid you are right," said Frederica, 
"and I will take your advice, though I must 
own," she added with a deep sigh, " it is a sad 
disappointment." 

" If Miss Lewis will allow me," said Madeline, 
" I will stay with you. It will be so dull being 
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left quite by yourself, particularly when you are 
ill." 

" You are a good little creature, Madeline," 
said Helen Wade, " to make such an offer, for I 
know you were looking forward to seeing the 
wonders of the great microscope." 

" You had better go," said Frederica, " it would 
be too bad to keep you at home because I 
am ill." 

"But I would rather stay," said Madeline, 
" and try to comfort you." 

"Thank you," said Frederica, eagerly, "you 
are a dear little monkey, and your presence will 
help, I think, to banish this vile headache, if 
anything can," she added, leaning her head on 
her hand, to express the depth of her sufferings. 

" I am sure," said Miss Lewis, " that Mrs. 
Tremaine will be pleased when she hears of your 
giving up your own pleasure, Madeline, for the 
sake of a suffering schoolfellow, and I will 
make your excuses to her." 

Madeline was gratified by Miss Lewis's appro- 
bation — praise was uncommon, coming from that 
quarter. 

" Thank you," she said, " you are very kind." 

" Madeline," whispered Florence, as she was 
going up to dress, " why are you staying with 
Frederica ? If she were any one else, I could 
understand it, but she has already brought you 
into so many scrapes, that I quite dread leaving 
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you alone with hen Take my advice, and go to 
the lecture, and I will stay in your place, and 
make all straight for you.' 9 

" Thank you, darling ; but you know Frederica 
cannot lead me into harm to-day, she is quite 
ill, and obliged to lie down. I really think she 
is more good-natured than you know of; and 
having offered to stay with her, I could not go 
back from my word." 

There was a time when Florence would have 
argued the point longer with her little favourite, 
but conscience whispered, "Those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones," and the 
remembrance of her own weakness made her 
chary of giving advice. Still she felt uneasy, 
and said, gently, " Well, dear, do as you like, but 
be on your guard, and do nothing during our 
absence, however great may be the temptation, 
that your conscience tells you is wrong." 

Madeline flung her arms round her friend's 
neck. "You dear, old Florry," she said, " you 
were always my best friend, and I love you 
dearly, and will mind what you say ; but you 
must not expect every one to be as good as you." 

" Alas ! " thought Florence, as she returned 
Madeline's embrace, " how little she knows me ; 
what am I that I should lecture others, and 
yield so easily to temptation myself?" 

When Madeline had watched her friends 
departing, and had inwardly breathed a sigh 
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that she was not of the party, she ran up to 
Frederica's room, opening the door very gently, 
lest her companion might be dozing. She had 
left her reclining on her bed, begging the other 
occupants of the room to pull down the blind, 
her eyes were so weak, she said, and could 
not bear the glare of the sun. She found her 
apparently quite well, and rapidly arraying her- 
self in her Sunday attire ! 

Madeline paused on the threshold — the trans- 
formation was too sudden and unexpected, it 
quite took away her breath. 

" Come in, Madeline," said Frederica, petu- 
1 antly, " and shut the door gently. What makes 
j ou stare so ? Cannot a person get rid of a 
headache quickly? Mine is quite gone, and 
as Eliza is going out for a little, I am going 
with her, to get a breath of air ; of course you 
will come too, so run off and make yourself as 
smart as you can, and be quick, like a good 
little girl." 

Madeline hesitated. "I don't quite under- 
stand, Frederica, you seemed so ill this morning, 
and now you look quite well, and surely it is not 
necessary to put on your best clothes, to walk 
in the grounds." 

" But who said, you little simpleton, that we 
were to walk in the grounds ? I am sure I did 
not." 

"But," persisted Madeline, "you know it is 
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against rules to go out of the gates without Mrs. 
Tremaine's permission/' 

" Now don't be tiresome, little one, I am sure 
it will do Mrs. Tremaine no harm our walking a 
little on the road, and Eliza will be with us, 
and we shall only stay out for a short time, and 
after giving up the lecture to stay with me, it 
would be very unkind to leave me to walk alone, 
and I know a little change of air will do me a 
mint of good ; now do come, there is a dear, and 
don't waste time arguing." 

Madeline recalled the advice she had received 
from Florence, and inwardly determined to re- 
main at home, and so avoid all danger, and in 
accordance with this resolution, said : " I cannot 
do what is wrong, even to please you, so do be 
satisfied to walk in the grounds, you can get 
plenty of fresh air there, and we shall not require 
Eliza, which will be an advantage." 

"That is a matter of taste," answered Fred- 
erica ; " I like her very much ; but, as you choose 
to make a fuss about nothing, I may as well tell 
you at once, that she and I are going to see the 
circus; I thought you wished to go, and in- 
tended to have treated you to it, as I know your 
pocket-money is all out. However, as you are 
a baby, and afraid to stir out of leading-strings, 
you must only stay at home, and hug your 
goodness, whilst I enjoy the pleasure of a trip 

to town, and the sight of good horsemanship." 

L 2 
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Madeline started. " Going' to the circus, Fred- 
erica ! Why, what will Mrs. Tremaine say ? She 
refused us leave to go, how can you think of 
such a thing ? " 

"Now, Madeline, give over lecturing, I can 
assure you it does not become you. Eliza and 
I shall only stay an hour at the circus, and we 
shall be home long before Mrs. Tremaine. You 
have no idea what you will lose if you do not 
come with us, and if you hold your tongue, no 
one will be the wiser." 

"I wish I could go," said Madeline, "I know I 
should like it ; but it would be so wrong, and 
some one would be sure to see us. Oh ! indeed, 
Frederica, it is better to stay at home." 

" Well, good-bye then, I must be off, I know 
you are too good-natured to peach on me, so I 
do not fear that; but I am really sorry you 
should lose a pleasure you could enjoy, if you 
were not such a coward ; however, that is your 
affair, not mine." 

Alas, poor Madeline ! The warning given her 
by Florence, her own scruples, all gave way, 
as Frederica left the room. She did so love 
horses, and after all Frederica said they could 
be home early, and it was too bad she should 
lose the lecture, and have to stay at home quite 
by herself, and so forth, and so on ; and she ran 
after her evil genius, and said if she would wait 
for five minutes, she would go with her. Need 
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it be said that Frederica willingly consented to 
the delay, in order to carry out her point. 

Madeline dressed herself hurriedly, and with 
a conscience ill at ease, set out on the clandestine 
expedition. 

The morning air was delightful, and Frederica, 
rejoicing in her liberty, was more than usually 
amusing ; she thought not of consequences. It 
was not so with Madeline ; she could not for- 
get that she was out without leave, and dis- 
obeying the express wishes of Mrs. Tremaine. 
During the walk she was constantly chid by her 
companions. 

" I am sure, Miss/' said Eliza, " one would 
think you were going to be hung, instead of 
being on your way to see such a fine sight as 
the horsemanship will be." 

" Yes, indeed," remarked Frederica, " it is a 
poor return for my paying for her ticket ; and 
certainly, Madeline, you are the dullest com- 
panion, to-day, I ever came across. What a 
baby you are ! If you did not mean to enjoy 
yourself, it would have been much better to 
have stayed at home, and far kinder to me, too, 
for you are quite acting the part of a wet 
blanket." 

Poor Madeline tried to appear happy, but the 
attempt was a miserable failure, and her spirits 
were by no means raised by the aspect of the 
wretched temporary building in which the horse- 
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manship was to be exhibited, and the far from 
reputable appearance of the audience. "No 
wonder," she thought, " that Mrs. Tremaine re- 
fused us permission to come here. How I wish 
I were at home ! This is certainly no place for 
young ladies." 

Madeline was right in her strictures. The 
circus was one put up for the occasion in the 
meanest part of the town. The planks yawned 
asunder, and the calico adornments were of the. 
most faded and tawdry description. The par- 
tition which separated the company from the 
performers was so low as to be scarcely safe. 
With the exception of Madeline and her friend, 
the audience seemed to be drawn from the lower 
orders. Domestic servants, in all the glory of 
chignons, long-tailed dresses, gay ribbons, and 
soiled artificial flowers, represented the fair sex ; 
whilst navvies, coal-porters, and hirsute heroes 
who bore a strong resemblance to members of 
the swell mob, interspersed with, here and there, 
a red coat, appertaining to soldiers of the county 
militia, held their own, by loud talking and a 
fearful amount of atrocious tobacco, which they 
puffed unceasingly through their long clay pipes. 

Eliza, whose forte was not modesty, pushed 
her way to the front row, and obtained a con- 
siderable amount of attention, owing to the 
ladylike appearance of her companions. 

When fairly seated, the close atmosphere and 
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unusual surroundings quite overcame the sensi- 
tive nerves of Madeline, who, with tears in her 
eyes, besought Frederica, in a whisper, to leave 
the horrid place, and go back to school. 

To do the latter justice, had she known what 
she was to encounter, she would never have 
come ; but, once there, she was determined to 
have the worth of her money; besides, she 
knew Eliza would be furious if she proposed 
such a thing, so she answered Madeline, sharply, 
that she had no idea of doing anything so 
silly. 

Madeline plainly saw that entreaty was use- 
less, and that, having made her bed, she must 
lie upon it. 

Soon after, the performance began ; and she 
forgot her many present annoyances, and even 
the dread of discovery, in the pleasure of wit- 
nessing so amusing, and, to her, so novel a 
sight. 

With breathless interest she watched a rider 
conducting, at the same time, three horses round 
the ring, he standing upright in their midst, 
with perfect sang froid. The jumping through 
the hoops delighted her, and she could scarcely 
refrain from clapping her hands when each time 
the performer alighted on the back of the well- 
trained steed. Monkeys and dogs followed, and 
their quaint attire and marvellous tricks as- 
tounded her. 
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Frederica whispered, "Well, Madeline, I 
fancy you are not sorry now you came ; is it not 
fun ? " 

"It is delightful," answered Madeline, now 
thoroughly excited, and living only in the gay 
scene before her. 

"There is to be a grand quadrille," said 
Eliza, just now ; " and after that, young ladies, 
we must go, if we wish to be at home before 
Mrs. Tremaine returns/' 

As the full force of the company entered the 
circus, and the orchestra played its best and 
loudest, Madeline was charmed. She admired 
the dresses, and also the gaily-decorated steeds; 
and when they began their evolutions, and she 
noticed the time the horses kept, and the pre- 
cision with which they went through the figures, 
she leant forward in her enthusiasm, and for a 
moment envied the young girls who seemed so 
much at their ease on horseback. 

The quadrille was really a pretty sight ; and, 
so eager were the spectators who were stationed 
far behind to get a good view of it, that all 
began to press and squeeze those before them, 
and a sudden rush was made towards the front. 
The result was that, with a fearful crash, the 
front partition gave way; some were trampled 
under the horses' feet — women screamed, chil- 
dren cried, the roughs became unmanageabli 
all was terror and confusion. 
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It was some time before order was restored, 
and then, alas ! it was found that many who had 
entered the now shattered building full of health 
and strength were maimed and unconscious. 
Amongst the sufferers was Frederica West,; 
she had been thrown forward by a rush behind 
her, and, in falling, had received a fearful gash 
on the temples from a splinter of wood ; she was 
perfectly unconscious, and it was impossible to 
know what internal injuries she might have 
received. 

Eliza Woolsey's leg was terribly injured, and 
her shrieks of agony, when she was raised from 
the ground, were appalling. 

Madeline had escaped with a few bruises, but 
she was terror-stricken, and her nerves had 
received a fearful shock. 

The first alarm over, those who were unhurt 
exerted themselves to assist the poor sufferers ; 
and few would have recognised the two young 
girls, who had left Burton House decked out in 
their best attire, could they have seen them 
now, their dresses hanging in ribbons about 
them, and thoroughly ingrained with dirt and 
coal-dust, the result of contact with the navvies 
and coal-porters, who had rescued them from 
their dangerous position. 

It was proposed to carry the sufferers to the 
hospital; but Madeline begged that she and 
Frederica might be taken home. Eliza pre- 
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ferred going to the hospital, and, after con- 
sideration, it was decided by a doctor, who had 
been called in to give medical aid, that the 
large caravan, used for conveying the troop 
from place to place, would form an admirable 
ambulance, and that those severely hurt should 
be placed in it. 

"I will myself," he said, "see the young ladies 
home, after depositing the hospital patients, 
which we shall do en route." 

Leaving the scene of the sad accident, we 
must see how Mre. Tremaine and her party had 
fared meanwhile. 

The lecture had been a most interesting one, 
and the young people pleased with it, and also 
with the walk home, entered Burton House in 
high spirits.. 

The first visit, was naturally to the room in 
which Frederica slept, where they also expected 
to find Madeline ; but to their surprise neither 
were there. 

" How odd ! " said Helen Wade, " I suppose 
Frederica must have got better, and that they 
are in the schoolroom/' 

She, Florence Moore, and Rose Graham, 
rushed down in pursuit, but once more were 
doomed to disappointment, they were not 
there ! 

" Where can they be ? " they exclaimed ; " how 
odd!" 
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One room was tried after another in vain; 
and, at length, little Elsie came running to tell 
them, that the everyday clothes of the missing 
girls were in their rooms, and " Selina says," 
she added, " that she is sure her naughty cousin 
has taken Maddy away." 

Florence turned pale, her presentiments of 
the morning returned in fall force. 

" I will go at once to Mrs. Tremaine," she 
said, " there is no time to be lost, she will know 
what to do." 

With the speed of lightning she flew on her 
errand. She loved Madeline dearly, and dreaded 
that some accident might have befallen her. 

Never before had she approached the sanctum 
with so little awe. She scarcely waited to hear 
the words " Come in !" ere she opened the door, 
and, in an agitated voice, said : " We cannot find 
Frederica and Madeline. Oh ! Mrs. Tremaine, 
what shall we do ? Where can they be }" 

Poor Mrs. Tremaine felt as if a shot had been 
fired at her; but seeing the agitation of her 
usually quiet pupil, she felt convinced that she 
must take action without delay. 

" Do you mean to say, my dear, that they are 
not in the house ? " she asked. 

" Yes, Madam, we have searched everywhere 
in vain. Eliza is out, and she and Frederica 
have, I am sure, coaxed Madeline to accompany 
them, and, oh! if anything has happened to 
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Madeline, how dreadful it will be ; " and, as she 
spoke, the tears flowed in torrents from the eyes 
of the usually calm and undemonstrative Flo- 
rence. 

Mrs. Tremaine was not less moved ; and when, 
on inspection, she found Florence was right, she 
shook like an aspen leaf, and sent messengers 
in all directions in search of the fugitives. She 
cross-questioned her pupils, but not one of them 
could throw light on the subject. They had all 
believed in Frederica's illness ; and, as to Miss 
Lewis, she said she would never put faith in 
mortal again, after the way in which she had 
been deceived. 

"I cannot conceive," said Mrs. Tremaine, 
"where they can have gone. If Frederica's 
head got better, as she is a wild, unbiddable 
girl, she might have gone out of bounds, and 
induced Madeline to go with her; but then, 
surely she would have made a point of being 
home before my return. As to Eliza, I gave 
her leave to stay out for some hours ; but I do 
not fancy her holiday has anything to say to the 
escapade of my foolish pupils." 

Whilst Mrs. Tremaine became every moment 
more anxious for the safe return of Frederica 
and Madeline, her little grandchild, who had 
stationed herself at the window, suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Oh, grandma ! there is such a great 
carriage driving into the gate, and it is all 
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covered with pretty pictures. How I should 
like to see it close !" 

Mrs. Tremaine went to the window, and be- 
held, to her amazement, a van covered with 
advertisements and pictures of the circus. What 
could bring it to her house? "Trembling with 
emotion, she went downstairs to make in- 
quiries ; and as she reached the hall, the appa- 
rently lifeless body of Frederica was carried in, 
and the doctor followed, supporting Madeline, 
who was tottering, and looked fearfully pale 
and ill. 

" Put off all inquiries, my dear madam, for the 
present," said the doctor, whose appearance was 
familiar to Mrs. Tremaine. "Get the young 
ladies to bed without delay — one is in a most 
precarious state; and I left word, as 1 passed 
Dr. Guest's house, that I should be glad if he 
would follow me up as soon as possible, to hold 
a consultation as to what had better be done for 
her. This poor little thing," he said, pointing 
to Madeline, " is much bruised and greatly ex- 
hausted ; her nerves are terribly shaken ; and I 
prescribe perfect rest and isolation from her 
schoolfellows. Questioning, or, indeed, noise 
of any kind, might bring on nervous fever." 

Much as Mrs. Tremaine longed for an expla- 
nation of the mystery, she thoroughly appre- 
ciated the good advice of the doctor, and fol- 
lowed his directions implicitly. 
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Dr. Guest soon arrived, and at once pro- 
nounced Frederica to be in a most critical state. 
It was long before they could bring her back 
even to partial consciousness, and then she 
raved so fearfully, that it was quite painful to 
listen to her. 

" I fear," said Dr. Guest, " that the gash on 
her temples will mark her for life ; her pulse is 
very rapid, and I am sure she is in for brain 
fever. Her body is terribly battered and bruised ; 
in fact, she has been very near death ; and her 
pulling through what I foresee will be a tedious 
illness, will depend, in a great measure, on the 
natural strength of her constitution. As to the 
other little girl, if she is kept quiet and her 
bruises attended to, I hope she will be all right 
in a few days ; but she must not be excited or 
worried in any way. My friend Hubbard, here 
tells me she confided to him that she was very 
penitent for having gone out without leave, and 
greatly distressed at having displeased you. I 
am sure you will not be hard upon her, Mrs. 
Tremaine," said the kind old man ; " ( a word 
to the wise/ — you know the old adage. And 
now I must be off, but I think Hubbard had 
better stay here to-night ; poor Miss West must 
have constant watching, if we are to hope for 
her recovery." 

The anxiety of Mrs. Tremaine can well be 
imagined; she blamed herself for not having 
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sooner found out what Eliza Woolsey really 
was, for from Dr. Hubbard she soon gathered 
the particulars of what had occurred. 

" She has been at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief/' she said ; " and as to Frederica West, I 
wish I had never taken her into my house. She 
is a selfish, reckless girl, totally without prin- 
ciple, and with ability enough to upset the dis- 
cipline of any school. Poor thing! she is paying 
for her pranks now; and I trust she will be 
spared, and rise from her sick bed a wiser and a 
better girl." 

Madeline had been put into Mrs. Tremaine's 
own room, and the kind nursing she gave her 
made more impression on her affectionate na- 
ture than the severest lecture or punishment 
she could have received. Her kind friend would 
not allow her to allude to the past. " I know 
all, my child," she would say ; " you have been 
weak and erring, but you will strive against 
your faults for the future, and you know to 
whom to apply for strength. Just now we must 
think of nothing but getting you well." 

The day for the examinations, so long looked 
forward to, arrived, but it was a dreary affair. 
That morning, it is true, Frederica was pro- 
nounced out of danger; and though she was 
unpopular, all were rejoiced to hear the news. 
She had been very near death ; her companions 
knew she had brought her sorrows on herself; 
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but they pitied her, and felt her misfortunes 
were a warning to them. Mrs. Tremaine was 
too much upset by the anxiety she had under- 
gone to preside herself on the occasion ; Miss 
Lewis did so for her. Madeline was not strong* 
enough to go down stairs, but her marks were 
duly counted, and she received one prize; her 
conscience told her she would have gained more 
had she not been so weak and thoughtless. 

Florence carried all before her ; but when the 
ceremony was over she begged for a private in- 
terview with Mrs. Tremaine, and requested that 
lady to give the good conduct prize to Rose 
Graham, who, next to her, had the highest 
marks. 

Her request naturally excited that lady's cu- 
riosity; and, in reply to her queries, Florence 
told her all the particulars of her having yielded 
to temptation and read the forbidden book. " I 
cannot think, madam," she said, " of taking a 
prize to which I am not justly entitled." 

" I honour your scruples, my dear girl/* said 
her kind monitor, " but you may fairly keep the 
prize you have earned. In a weak moment you 
yielded to temptation, but your very sorrow for 
your fault proves to me that it was one of rare 
occurrence. Madeline has told me of all your 
endeavours to keep her in the right path, and 
she now bitterly deplores not having followed 
your advice. 1 feel, dear, that you are deserv- 
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ing of my confidence and of the place you hold 
in the school. I am going to give you a proof 
of the trust I repose in you, by asking you to 
remain here for a week after the school breaks 
up. Madeline is not yet strong enough to go to 
her grandmother's, and my time will be much 
taken up in nursing Frederica. Will you get 
leave to stay to assist me ? " 

"I know," said Florence, her open counte- 
nance beaming with pleasure, "that, much as 
they wish to have me at home, they will be only 
too glad to know that I can be of use to you/' 

" Then, dear, I should like you to stay ; your 
society just now is the very thing I should wish 
to have for Madeline. She is a dear little girl, 
and has many good qualities. I think she now 
knows what it is to tamper with evil ; the lesson 
has been a severe one, but I think it will bring 
forth fruit, and that your little favourite will 
live to be a blessing to her dear mother, who 
was one of my best and most loved pupils. I 
pay you a high compliment, Florence, when I 
tell you that, in abilities and character, you 
bear a strong resemblance to her." 

"May we not hope/' said Florence, timidly, 
" that poor Frederica, too, may profit by the 
lesson she has had ?" 

"We may always hope and pray," replied 
Mrs. Tremaine ; " but where want of principle 
and selfishness are combined, the soil is indeed 

H 
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barren, but we know that with God all things 
are possible/' 

There was, as usual, much bustle on breaking, 
up day ; but for the sake of Frederica, to whom 
noise was particularly injurious, as she suffered 
from constant headache, the girls tried to be as 
quiet as they could. 

There was a great lull when the last carriage 
had driven off, and it seemed curious both to 
Madeline and Florence to be left behind. 

Frederica had not, as yet, asked about any 
one ; she lay in a state of semi-stupor ; and it 
was hard to induce her to take the necessary 
nourishment to keep up her strength. 

Mrs. Tremaine had sent one of the servants 
to the hospital, to make inquiries for Eliza 
Woolsey; and Madeline was shocked to hear 
that the injuries to her leg had been so severe 
as to necessitate amputation. " How sad it will 
be for her," she observed to Florence, "when 
she gets well. It would be a terrible misfortune 
for any one, but for a servant it is doubly dis- 
tressing." 

"You all paid dearly," said Florence, "for 
that unfortunate expedition. I cannot think 
what put such an idea into Frederica* s head, but 
she never seemed to me to understand the disci- 
pline of a school ; whatever she took into her 
head to do, she did, perfectly regardless of rules 
or orders." 
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u Do you think," said Madeline, " Mrs. Tre- 
maine will let her come back to school next 
half?" 

"No, dear, she told me she could not, and 
that she had written to her uncle to say so." 

"What a disgrace," said Madeline, "to be 
expelled ! I was so afraid I should be, but Mrs. 
Tremaine has been so kind ; and I trust I shall 
never behave so badly again." 



M 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 



It wanted but a few days of Christmas, when 
Madeline and Florence left Burton House for 
their respective homes. 

Mrs. Clifford sent Price to fetch her grand- 
child, and Florence travelled with them part of 
the way. 

Frederica had recovered consciousness the 
previous day, but she was so weak that she was 
forbidden all excitement, and they were not 
allowed to see her. 

It was a great trial to Madeline to part with 
Florence ; they had been much together of late, 
and Madeline felt but little pleasure in the pros- 
pect of spending her holidays in such a dull 
house as her grandmamma's. 

As she approached the end of her journey, she 
became so silent, and looked so anxious, that 
Price thought she must be ill; but to all her 
inquiries, she received the same answer, that 
she was quite well, but was very tired. 

As they reached the house, Madeline recalled 
the day she had first seen it, and inwardly ad- 
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mitted to herself that, though she was much 
older, she still dreaded meeting her relatives. 

She thought her Aunt Ruth would have come 
to the door to meet her, and welcome her back, 
but that never entered that lady's head — in fact 
she would have looked on it as a breach of 
propriety. 

Price opened the drawing-room door, and 
Madeline timidly walked in. It really seemed 
to her as if Time had stood still since her first 
visit. 

Her grandmother was sitting in her usual 
seat, looking as fresh and comely as of yore ; 
she received her kindly, and her Aunt Ruth 
shook hands warmly with her, and congratulated 
her on being grown and improved in appearance. 
The cat was enjoying a siesta on the rug, and 
Madeline knew better now, than to lie down 
beside her, not but that in her heart she longed 
to do so. 

After tea was over, Aunt Ruth remarked that 
Madeline seemed tired, and had better go to 
bed; and, taking up a candle, she led the 
way to the little room her niece had formerly 
occupied. 

On reaching it, she carefully shut the door, 
and looking very grave, she said, "Sit down, 
my dear, I wish to speak to you." 

Madeline felt something unpleasant was com- 
ing, and got pale and red alternately. 
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" I have heard from Mrs. Tremaine, my dear, 
all the particulars of your shameful conduct, in 
going to the circus. She was kind enough to 
say that you were very penitent, and that she 
had forgiven you, and she requested I would do 
the same. She talked a great deal about your 
nerves being the worse for the shock, but that 
is all nonsense, little girls have no business 
with nerves, they never had them in my day, 
any child who talked ^such folly would have 
got a whipping for its pains; so mind you 
make no fuss about them here. I did not like 
to tell my mother of your misconduct. I knew 
she would never have let you come here for the 
holidays, had your behaviour come to her ears, 
and I did not wish my brother's child, to spend 
her holidays at school. You need not, therefore, 
allude to it before her; but you must under- 
stand that I cannot trust you out of my sight, 
and that you must never go even into the gar- 
den, unless Price or I are with you. If you 
disobey these orders, I shall think it my duty to 
punish you severely, and now I wish you good 
night." 

Poor Madeline ! it was a dreary beginning to 
her holidays, and she went to bed with a heavy 
heart. It seemed to her, during the first few 
days of her stay, that her aunt was more precise 
and stein than ever ; nothing seemed to please 
her. If Madeline talked and laughed, her rigid 
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monitor told her she was unladylike ; if she 
was silent, she was accused of being in a fit of 
the sulks, and was asked what the use was of 
having been sent to an expensive school, if she 
had nothing to say for herself when she came 
home. 

An old pianoforte, which had long seen its 
best days, stood in a corner of the drawing- 
room, and was principally used as a stand for 
books. One day, when her aunt was out, Made- 
line, thinking to please her grandmother, offered 
to play for her. Mrs. Clifford cared little for 
music ; indeed, it would have been hard to find 
out any pursuit which specially interested her ; 
but she gave a languid consent. Madeline 
found it very difficult to play on the worn-out 
instrument, which had not been tuned since the 
year one, and whose keys were fearfully loose ; 
however, she did her best, and was rewarded for 
her exertions by being told, that she was 
making a horrid noise, and might as well stop. 

Poor child ! she got little encouragement, and 
soon ceased even to expect it. Christmas came 
and went, and still the monotony of her life 
continued. Her kind friend, the doctor, invited 
her to a children's party at his house, but she 
was not allowed to go. Madeline was certainly 
in no danger of being spoiled by fondling at 
Prospect, and often wished herself back at 
school. 
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Early in January, she was sitting one night 
near the fire, the weather being bitterly cold. 
Mjrs. Clifford was knitting a stocking, her normal 
occupation, and Aunt Ruth was sitting at her 
desk, adding up accounts, and ever and anon 
grinding her teeth, and muttering her dis- 
approbation, as she elicited the melancholy facts 
that the cook had been wasteful, and the house- 
maid reckless in the consumption of coal and 
firewood. Madeline was making a macassar for 
Mrs. Tremaine, being a great hand at crochet, 
and the needle did not work more busily than 
the mind of the little girl. 

She was reviewing her past life : the happy 
days she had spent with her mother at Morleigh 
Cottage, then her dreary ones at Prospect, her 
chequered, but on the whole happy, time at 
school, and the enjoyment her visit to Cousin 
Philip had afforded her. 

The serious business of adding up the house 
accounts, which to Aunt Ruth was a matter of 
life and death, was interrupted by the entrance 
of Price, who handed her a letter, saying, as she 
did so, " It is in Captain Clifford's handwriting, 
Miss, but it has the Southampton post-piark. 
He must be in England.'* 

Miss Clifford, for once, showed, as Madeline 
afterwards remarked, that she was human ; not 
made of wood or stone. She burst open the 
letter, and having hastily scanned the contents 
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actually caused her mother to drop the knitting 
needles in sheer amazement, by her announce- 
ment that her brother and his wife were in 
England, and hoped to be at Prospect the fol- 
lowing night. " Walter says," she added, " that 
Lucy's health has broken down again, and that 
her only chance of recovery is the air of Devon- 
shire. He has obtained leave of absence for a 
year, and they will take a peep at us, and then 
move, if possible, to Morleigh Cottage, taking 
Madeline, who, for the present, will not return 
to school." 

Madeline's excitement on hearing so suddenly 
and unexpectedly that her parents would be 
with her the following night, can well be 
imagined. She quite forgot her awe of her 
aunt, and jumped about and clapped her hands 
so noisily that she was summarily dismissed to 
bed, an order which, under the circumstances, 
did not annoy her, as she longed to be alone, to 
enjoy thoroughly the good fortune which had 
come upon-her. As she left the room, she heard 
her grandmother say, " I think Walter might 
have given us notice ; of course we shall be glad 
to see him, but really upsetting one's house like 
that, at a day's notice, is rather troublesome." 

Madeline was but a child, but it struck her 
that her grandmother gave but a cold welcome 
to her only son, from whom she had been sepa- 
rated for so many years. She did not know 
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that where self reigns supreme, relatives, even 
the nearest, are of small account. Madeline 
was always quick when making her toilette, but 
on this night, in particular, she flew rather than 
went to bed. 

What a contrast did her present feelings form 
to those experienced before her aunt read the 
letter! Then, her life seemed objectless and 
wretched; now, she was raised to the highest 
pitch of joyful anticipation. The gentle face and 
kind voice of her dear mamma were once more 
before her, and she racked her memory to recall 
the features of her father, and the various little 
events of her infantine existence in which he 
had played a prominent part. 

Then the cause which had brought her parents 
back to England was dwelt on, and she almost 
dreaded to see her mother, lest the ravages of 
disease might already be but too apparent. 

It was with delight she recalled Morleigh 
Cottage, and to live there again seemed the 
acme of bliss ; and truly that night her dreams 
were steeped in the deepest rose-colour. 

Aunt Ruth's reproofs the following day were 
perfectly unheeded. Madeline's spirits were in- 
exhaustible. Her joy was great when she found 
that her aunt intended giving up her own bed- 
room to the new comers. " It is the best, next 
to my mother's," said Miss Clifford, " and there- 
fore I wish your parents to have it." 
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Madeline inwardly thought, "Then I shall 
get rid of you, and have the room adjoining to 
dear mamma's ;" but luckily she refrained from 
making any remark. 

As the hour approached when the travellers 
might be expected, she got into a fearful state 
of excitement, and annoyed her relatives not a 
little. At length, from the drawing-room win- 
dow, she saw the fly stop at the garden gate, 
and caught a glimpse of her mamma's face. In 
spite of all her aunt could say, and of the incle- 
mency of the weather, Madeline rushed out, and 
was caught in the arms of a tall, sunburnt indi- 
vidual, who warmly embraced her, and called 
her his darling child. Mrs. Clifford was over- 
come with emotion at seeing her little treasure 
once more; but Madeline was shocked to see 
how delicate her mamma looked, and how feebly 
she walked. 

" I shall soon be better, dear," she said, when 
she saw her child's troubled look. " Being with 
you again, and in my native air, will set me up. 
How you are grown, darling!" she exclaimed; 
" but your face is very little altered." 

The few days spent by Captain and Mrs. 
Clifford at Prospect proved to them, if they had 
had any doubts on the subject before, how un- 
suited Miss Clifford was to have the charge of 
a child. Without intending to be unkind, she 
kept up a constant fire of contradictions and 
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petty annoyances, which were most trying to an 
excitable nature such as Madeline's; but Mrs. 
Clifford was pleased to see that her little girl 
was much less impetuous than formerly, and 
that though her colour still rose, and her little 
nez retrousse seemed to incline still more heaven- 
ward than was its wont when found fault with, 
she could exercise much self-control, and never 
gave a saucy reply. 

Miss Clifford was disposed to look upon her 
sister-in-law's malady as rather a grievance, 
and decidedly a hardship as far as her brother 
was concerned; and she constantly held forth 
on the loss it was to a man to have a delicate 
wife. All things, therefore, considered, Made- 
line was not the only one of the party who 
rejoiced when the day was fixed for their re- 
moving to London, where they were to remain 
till Morleigh Cottage was prepared for their 
reception. They were fortunate in finding it 
vacant; it had been taken by a naval officer, 
who, being obliged unexpectedly to join his 
ship, was only too glad to dispose of it to Cap- 
tain Clifford. 

The .doctor in London, who was consulted 
soon after their arrival about Mrs. Clifford's 
health, gave it as his opinion that, though in a 
very delicate state, she had no organic disease, 
and, with careful nursing and a good climate, 
might hope to take eventually a new lease of 
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her life. To India, he said, she must never 
return. Madeline was not a little pleased to 
hear that sentence, as it ensured for her a 
happy home; and as the regiment to which 
Captain Clifford belonged was certain to return 
soon to England, she was not likely to be sepa- 
rated for any length of time even from her 
father, whom she had already learned to love 
and respect. She often confided privately to 
her mother that he was not a bit like Aunt 
Ruth; no one could ever have guessed they 
were brother and sister. 

No sooner did Mr. Neville hear of the return 
of his favourite cousin from India, than he 
hastened to renew his former intimacy with her, 
and Madeline had the pleasure of seeing her 
mamma and Cousin Philip together, which had 
been a great desire of hers in her more juvenile 
years. 

Edward and Julia were delighted to see their 
friend again, and Captain Clifford and the 
Nevilles afforded Madeline intense pleasure by 
taking her to everything best worth seeing in 
London. The Zoological Gardens, the South 
Kensington Museum, the Tower, St. Paul's, &c, 
were all visited, and our little friend was almost 
out of her wits with joy. " I could not have 
thought, Julia," she exclaimed one day, "that 
London had so many delightful sights to boast 
of; I never was so happy in all my life ! " 
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"Ah! my little coz," said Julia, laughing", 
"how comes it that such a country mouse as 
you are can admit that any town is delightful ? 
I thought that was against all your preconceived 
ideas." 

" I own," said Madeline, " that I used to hold 
by the old adage, ' God made the country ; but 
man made the town/ I see I was wrong in 
thinking there could be no town pleasures ; but, 
still, much as I like London, I prefer the country 
for a constancy." 

" The fact is, darling," remarked Mrs. Clifford, 
who overheard the children's remarks, "that 
tastes vary in this world; some like country 
pleasures, and others those to be obtained in 
town, and if we were all more tolerant of each 
other's fancies, and willing to admit that all 
things have their bright side, we should go 
through life more pleasantly, and certainly 
evince a more Christian and catholic spirit." 

The day before Madeline and her parents 
started for Morleigh Cottage, the former received 
a letter from her friend Florence Moore, re- 
gretting that they were not to meet at school 
after the holidays, and telling her that Frederica 
had returned to her uncle's, and before she left, 
had shown much regret for her past conduct ; 
but that still Mrs. Tremaine preferred not taking 
her back as a pupil. Eliza Woolsey was a 
cripple, and Mrs. Tremaine had shown her much 
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kindness, and hoped in time to bring her to a 
better way of thinking. 

It was a great pleasure to Madeline to hear 
from her mamma that she liked so much all she 
had heard of Florence, and that she fully in- 
tended inviting her to stay at Morleigh Cottage 
during her next holidays. 

" I am so glad, mamma/' she said, " for she 
was my good genius at school, and if I had taken 
her advice, I should not have got into so many 

scrapes." 

• • • • * 

The evening that the Cliffords arrived at 
Morleigh was a glorious one, though in the 
depth of winter. The following morning Made- 
line was up as soon as it was light, and left no 
part of the premises unexplored. When she 
came in to breakfast, her blue eyes sparkled with 
animation. Captain Clifford looked at her with 
a father's pride, and as her mother bestowed on 
her a fond embrace, she whispered, " I see, dear, 
you are as fond of Morleigh as ever." 

"There is no place like it," said Madeline 
with enthusiasm, "and no papa and mamma 
like mine ! " 

We may well believe that Madeline's future 
life was a happy one, and leaving her in the 
care of those who loved her too well to spoil 
her, we may hope and trust that her after career 
fulfilled her early promise. 
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1 A Cloth, sprinkled edges, with clasp . .66 
IB,, ,, plain lock . .96 

2 A Cloth extra, gilt edgas, with clasp . .86 

2 B „ „ „ plain lock . . 11 6 

3 A French morocco, gilt, with two clasps . 10 6 
8 B „ „ „ plain lock . . 13 6 

3 C „ „ „ engraved gilt lock 15 6 

4 A Best morocco, gilt, with two clasps .16 
4 C „ „ ,, engraved, gilt lock . 21 

Lallier's Postage Stamp Album. 
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Twelfth Edition, Imperial Oblong Svo. 

No. 1. Bound in cloth, with clasp . . . . 10 6 

2. Bound in half Morocco, with clasp, marbled 

edges 12 6 

3. Bound in whole Morocco, two clasps, gilt 

edges 15 6 
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No. 1a. Bound as No. 1 16 

2a. Bound as No. 2 18 6 

3a. Bound as No. 3 21 

Supplements. 

Prepared to contain all Stamps issued from 1870 to 1873 
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Imperial oblong 8vo., sewed 6 
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" These albums are invaluable to collectors of postage stamps, 
and from their very reasonable price are within the reach of any 
of our boys whose inclinations lean in that direction They are 
got up in a neat and elegant style, and unlike too many articles of 
the same sort, do not fall to pieces after they have been opened 
half-a-dozen times. In fact, without occupying space unneces- 
sarily to indulge in ecstacies, we can heartily say that they are 
everything that can be desired."— Routledge'a Magazine for Boy*. 



Moen's Illustrated Album 

For Postage and Telegraphic Stamps, with 
English translation by Dr. Vinee. 



No. 1 Large Oblong 8vo., cloth • price 10 

2 „ cloth, gilt edges „ 11 

3 „ French Morocco „ 13 
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d. 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Printed in Mauve on extra Thick Paper. 

The Brighton Crest Albums. 

No. 1. — Small oblong, cloth, with frontispiece in relief, and com- 
partments for 560 crests, Is. 6d. 

No. 2. — Foolscap 4 to., cloth, to contain 860, 2s. 6d. 

No. 3.— Foolscap 4 to., cloth, with frontispiece in relief, and com- 
partments for 1340, 3s. 6d 

No. 4. — Foolscap 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, with frontispiece 
in relief, to contain 1600, 5s. 
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Edited by MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 
In Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Price Is. 6d. 

Anecdotes and Stories in French. 

Interspersed with Epigrammes, Bons-mots, &c. 
With an Explanation of the difficult Words, 
Phrases, and Idioms. 

M A charming collection of French Epigrams and Bons-mots, 
in prose and Terse, with explanatory notes of the phrases and 
idioms. The work is an admirable little book for those who wish 
to master the niceties of the French language." — Publishers' 
Circular. 

" This little work is particularly adapted for the School-room, 
but there are few students of French, be they old or young, who 
might not benefit by taking M. dm Bbauvoisin into their confi- 
dence." — Lady's Own Paper. 

"A very useful and instructive exercise for those who are 
acquiring, or have a taste tor the French language." — China 
Express. 



Edited by MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 
In Demy Svo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

Les Aventures de Gil Bias. 

The first book ; arranged for self-instruction in 
the French language, with an English Verbal 
Collateral Translation, and numerous Gram- 
matical and Idiomatical Notes, explaining the 
Difficulties of the Text. 

" To a person bent upon learning French without a master this 
book will be a treasure." — Educational Reporter. 

"So well has M. de B. done his work, that even the most 
advanced student may learn much from this book." — Publishers' 
Circular. 

" No work in the French language more abounds with Idioms 
than Lb Sage's masterpiece, and a better choice of a text likely 
to give a practical acquaintance with the principal niceties and 
idioms of the language could not have been made. — European 
Mail. 
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Foolscap 8vo., sewed,, price 4d. 

An Elementary French Grammar. 

By W. H. Stone. 

The low price at which this little work is issued brings it within 
the reach of all schools. 



SERIES OF CHEAP 

SPELLING BOOKS, 

Printed on good paper % and strongly bound in cloth, 

Price Sixpence. 

By CARPENTER. 

Scholar's Spelling Assistant. Critically revised and amended. 

By FENNING. 
The Universal Spelling. New Edition, critically revised. 

By GUY. 

The British Spelling Book. With numerous Illustrations. 

By MAVOR. 

English Spelling Book. Progressive Series of Easy Lessons. 

By VYSE. 

New London Spelling Book. With numerous Engravings. 
"Uniform with above, Price Sixpence. 

WALKINGAME'S TUTORS' ASSISTANT. 

A Compendium of Arithmetic.modernized by E. Lethbbedob,M.A. 
Price Twopence each, 

THE WAVERLEY COPY BOOKS. 

With Engraved Eead-Unes. 



1. — Initiatory Lessons. 
2. — Combination of Letters. 
3. — Introduction to Text. 
4.— Text and Capitals. 
5.— Text or Half Text. 
6.— Half Text. 



7.— Half Text and Small. 

8.— Small Hand. . 

9.— Text, Half Text, and Small. 
10. — Exercises in Letter Addresses. 
11 . — Indies' Angular Hand 
12. -Finishing bet, Small Hand. 
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